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REMARKS 
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Sc. 


UPON my return from Lancaster, after a late 
trial, I found that such misrepresentations had 
generally prevailed respecting the substance of my 
evidence, that | considered it incumbent upon me 
to publish an enlarged statement of it, and had 
proceeded so far as to put it to the press. Finding, 
however, that the trial would be published, which, 
for some time, was uncertain ; and knowing, from 
the abilities of the Short Hand Writer, that the 
whole would be correctly done, I abandoned the 
intention of making a separate publication, hoping, 
as I have found to be the case, that the perusal of © 
my evidence would soon correct every, unfavour- 
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able impression. My intention of suppressing 
the publication of the pamphlet was well known 
to the gentlemen who have lately given to the 
world a: vindication of their evidence, before Mr. 
Hay went to London. It could not, therefore, 
be in consequence of any supposed intention 
of publishing on my part, nor any uncommon de- 
sire I had shewn to establish my opinions, that 
these gentlemen have been induced: to publish a 
defence of their evidence. Indeed, though they 
do not fully declare that they knew that I had 
abandoned the intention of publishing, they ac- 
_knowledge that they were not influenced by any 
such consideration, but that they conceived it 
necessary to take this step in the just vindication 
of their opinions, and for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the public to the nature of medical 
evidence. This is certainly a very’ ‘uncommon 
kind of controversy, The opinions that a man’ 
delivers upon oath have generally been considered 
so sacred as. not to come within the’ province of 
criticism. These gentlemen say ‘that, ‘on. this 
occasion, T arraigned their opinions, I did not 
arraign any opinions. — I declared “(and, in the 
situation, could I do otherwise ?) the honést con-— 
victions of my own mind, in obedience to’ the 
dictates of my own conscience, without reference 
to the opinions of any man, Was that a time for 
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courtesy ? or could I be expected to violate the 
sacred obligations of an oath, out of deference to 
them? These gentlemen, however, have con+ 
templated my. conduct in.a very different point of 
view. They have considered. what, on my part, 
was an indispensible obligation, as hostile to them, 
and have taken more than ordinary, pains to con- 
vince the world that my opinions were erroneous, 
and my motives unfair. In consequence of the 
great agitation which this affair has produced in 
Liverpool, I have applied my mind to the subject 
since my return, with increased intensity, I have 
reconsidered the opinions I supported, and. have, 
by every succeeding reflection, been more and 
more convinced, that,, in every material point, my 
eviden¢e was exactly correct; nor has the recent 
publication of the opinions of my opponents, which 
they have endeayoured, to support by a large col- 
lection of. authorities, mage any SieeROH Jn my 
sentiments. | Lg 


hidst alvie upon the beni of the tidy 
in which myself and my opinions. have the honour 
to be so frequently mentioned, I was not a little 
struck and surprized at the difference which. the 
case here exhibited, from what it was as described 
before the Hon, Sir Alan Chambre, at. Lancaster. 
{ was not present at the examination. of the body, 
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nor did [ attend the inquest of the Coroner: 
Whatever, therefore, is not contained in the pub- 
lished Trial, must be thrown completely out: of 
the question. "The gentlemen had an opportunity 
of correcting their evidence ; the trial, therefore, 
may. be supposed to convey a fair statement of the 
appearances and symptoms, and of their deduc- 
tions from them. In an affair of this nature, avery 
slight’ variation in the statement of facts might 
produce a very material change in the deductions, 
It seems not alittle. surprising that gentlemen 
should be carried, by a zeal for their own defence, 
so far as to contradict, publicly, the solemn assev- 
erations of an oath. For, if they concealed any 
thing that was important, ‘are they not asiculpable 
as if they: had added what‘ never existed? The 
whole history of the symptoms, ‘and the singular 
important additions to the appearances’ on dissec- 
tion, made for the’first time at this distant period, 
are wholly to be put out of view. Whether the 
account they have delivered now, or the statement 
they delivered at Lancaster, be true, is nothing to 
me.’ My evidence ‘could only apply to the latter, 
by which alone my inferences are to be examined: 


The following is'a concise account of the symp- 
toms’ of Miss Burns’s. complaints, so far’ as: they 
can be ascertained by the only witnesses, the ‘cook 
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and housemaid ; and, for the correctness: of this 
account I refer to the trial, where they are detailed 
at ereater length. These servants had. only been 
a month in the house, had had no previous ac- 
quaintance with the deceased, and. therefore were 
ignorant, ima great measure,of her general. state 
of health. . Miss Burns never appeared to them to 
be anyways indisposed until the morning of the 
twenty-third of March, when she appeared to be 
very ill, but did not complain. She. took some 
breakfast.' After breakfast had laid herself. down 
upon the sofa—atterwards seemed to be in pain as 
she moved through the room, leaning upon the 
backs of the-chairs.. She complained of being 
thirsty, and directed some, water gruel to be made 
for her, of which she drank, in the course of the 
‘day, according to the account of the house-maid, 
nigh three quarts; but the cook, who made. the. 
gruel, said it: might be about a pint or a quart. 
She rejected the gruel from the stomach almost 
immediately—she vomited frequently during the 
day— What she vomited appeared to the house- 
maid-to. be, at first black, afterwards. yellow. or 
greenish. This account is reversed, by the cook, 
who said that it appeared, at first yellow, and 
afterwards black... She lay quietly for the most 
part, without moving or complaining upon the 
sofa. The next morning, Thursday, she appeared 
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sushi in the same situation in which she had been 
the preceding evening. The sickness continued 
till towards evening, when it left her, and she 
could stir more about—She took only water-gruel 
this day, as she had done the day preceding. On 
Friday morning; the twenty-fitth, apperead _ to 
breathe with greater difficulty than before ; but, in 
other respects, no difference was observed. She 
took gruel and some warm beer—She does. not 
appear to have vomited what she took this morn- 
ing... Miss B. expressed a wish for some Madeira 
wine; the house-maid ‘was sent to fetch. ifs and 
on her return, found Miss Burns dead, cowered. ofa 
lump.in the corner of the room, with her. head 
erect, leaning against it. ‘During her illness, both 
her understanding and her articulation do not seem 
to have been in the least injured, as she gave, ’till ‘ 
within a short time’ of her death, directions, re- 
specting the management: of: the family... Her. 
complaints seem to have abated much from. the 
evening preceding her death. © That the irritability 
of her stomach had, in a great measure, been — 
removed, is evident from the quantity of gruel and 
other liquids with which the stomach and. intes- 
tines were filled. Hf there had been any consider- 
able morbid irritation of this organ, such a. great. 
quantity of liquid would not have remained upon 
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it. She seems also 't to have Heer troubled with’ a 
diarrhoea. . | Peek | 


The account which I have now given of the 
history of Miss B.’s complaints, is correctly as it 
was related before the Judge at Lancaster. The 
account which has been published by the gentle- 
men who have honoured my evidence with an 
examination, is very different from this, being 
descriptive of a much more violent disease. These 
gentlemen say that it is not easy to get a correct 
statement of the symptoms from persons not ac- 
quainted with medicine. But I think it may be 
presumed, that the awful impression made by her 
death, would induce the servants to consider the: 
Tee as more severe hae pik were in sit } 


The Haay was opened on the Sunday following, 
about fifty hours after: the death, by Mr. Hay, a 
Surgeon 3 in Liverpool, in the presence of Dr. Ge- 
rard, ‘Dr. Rutter, and Mr. bi i ih sina sph 
assistant. : hea} : 


Upon opening the cavity of the abdomen, some’ 
yellow coloured matter was found in the convolus 
tions of the intestines. In drawing the stomach’ 
towards him, the surgeon discovered a hole, ‘or: 
preeternatural opening in the anterior and inferior 
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portion of the stomach, about the extent of. a” 
crown piece, atthe distance of about. four imches 
from the Pylorus. The edges of this hole were 
pulpy, tender, and ragged, and«the substance of 
the stomach all around, for the space of two inches, 
Was In-a destroyed state, allowing an easy passage — 
to the fingers. ‘The rest of the stomach was-in a 
Natural ‘state, of a natural colour, and: covered 
with the mucus which usually lines the internal 
surface: of this’ organ. © There was some slight 
peretonzeal inflammation in different: parts, ‘but 
scarcely so much as to be called a disease. It was 
considerable upon the small, but scarcely. observ- 
able on the large, intestines. The internal villous 
coat of. the duodenum was ‘slightly inflamed.— 
Upon cross-examination, Mr. Hay observed that 
he never examined a sounder subject in his life, 
excepting with respect to the hole in the:stomach, 
and the circular margin of this hole. — 


©The womb was found much larger than’ it is 
~ usually in the unimpregnated state. _ The Surgeon 
eut into it. The cavity was so large as, to be 
capable’ of containmg a whole quart, of - fluid. 
-Pherewas a circular ruff mark upon the fundus 
- four inches anda half in diameter, which, he had 
no doubt, ‘was the place from which a placenta had 
~ Been recently detached. The ‘vessels: which he 
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supposed, served:to nourish the child, were plainly 
discoverable. The os ‘uteri was dilated. There 
was nothing inthe womb, only a very. small 
quantity of florid-coloured blood oozing out of 
some plainly discoverable vessels at the fundus. 
The other gentlemen agreed with Mr. Hay in this | 
deseription of the appearances. ‘They had not 
the least doubt, from. the appearances. which the 
womb exhibited, that it had recently. parted: with 
a child, and that this child had Teeny reached its 
full i 


The fluid that was, found in, the intestines, 
which, from.its resemblance to that of the sto- 
mach, they had no doubt. had passed through the 
hole, was collected for chemical; analysis. The 
fluid contained in the stomach, and that. contained 
‘in the duodenum, were also collected, to: be sub- 
jected to chemical examination. 


These three different fluids were examined by 
Dr. Bostock, who-has long been known to. the. 
world for the accuracy of. his chemical knowledge. 
‘Ehis chemist’ applied the most delicate tests, b? . 
could not discover the existence of any mineral poi- 
son. Dr. Bostock, however, maintained, that, from 
experiments which had-been made upon dogs since 
this unhappy. affair took place, and which will be 
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more particularly noticed afterwards, an animal 
may be killed by corrosive sublimate mercury qa 
soltition, without any remains of this substance 
being discoverable in the contents of the stomach 
after dbath: No part of the substance of the stos 
mach was subjected to chemical analysis. The 
examination of the intestinal canal was not pure 
sued further than the duodenum ; neither was: s the | 
‘esophagus examined. Rk 

| “Miss Burns had pect observed by some persons 
w yho saw her occasionally, to grow larger | for some 
time previous to her death. But ler most intimate 
friend, and indeed the ouily friend she had, des 
Claréd she’ was as large twelve months before her 
death a8 she had been a few weeks before rt ca 
she was uncommonly. flat bosomed; and that, in 
évery ‘other part excepting the’ abdomen, she ts 
not half. the person she used to be—that she had. 
not been as young women in health are for fourteen 
thonths before her death—that, at Miss Burns’s s 
fequest, ‘she had consulted her thother about her, 
whio tecommended soime “medicine which had been, 
of usé to her (Mrs. Jones)—That Miss Burns was 
very subject | to shortness of breath, and was ‘pale 
faced, ‘The cominiencement of her bad ‘health | 
this witness dated sevelat years back, from the ‘time | 
Miss’ ‘Burns: had fallen cont of a boat into the 
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vwwater. Mrs. Barton, Mrs.. Jones's mother, con- 
firmed: this statement, 80 far as she, had. been, con- 
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- Dr. Antal Dr, Bostock, and Mr. Hay, having 
been interrogated respecting the cause of the. hole 
mM dhe. stomach, mentained. that, not knowing any 
natural cause, nor any: disease to which. they. could 
ascribe this hole, they believed that it must have 
been occasioned by some deleterious drug taken 
into, the stomach 5 ; that this drug, 3 in. their opinion, 
was corrosive sublimate. mereury in solution, and 
that, as: this: hole was a, sufficient cause of death, . 
they. believed that the deceased had. come to 0 her 
death by: poison. 


“These: are cB a ‘opinions which were . ‘unani- ¢ 
mously. supported. by: the medical. witnesses on the. 
part, of: the Crown. It appears, that they had ‘not 
maintained. them with the same: firmness before the 
Coroner, and. that they there admitted that. a. ‘dif 
ferenee of, opinion : might have. existed respecting 
the causes ‘of the: hole i in ithe: stomach. But any 4 
doubts with which ‘their. minds. might. have. been 
originally: affected, seem to have been completely if 
removed before their arrival at Lancaster :=these, 
in: call, probability, were: banished by. the result of 
the. > experiments. upon. the: two, dogs—experiments 
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-which*we shall have am: opportimity ‘of examinin g 
‘afterwards, ‘and which -will,:no doubt, confer a 
high celebrity upon the authors of them.. ‘These 
experiments seem also to have relieved their minds 
from all doubts upon another point, namely, the 
kind of poison by which the hole was produced, 
by making it plain that it must have been corrosive 


ae 


sublimate: mercury in solution. sar Loegice ed 


“In my examination, I supported: opinions: in 
many respects different from those maintained by 
‘the authors of the “ Vindication.” © I contended 
that the hole and the destroyed appearance’ for 
nearly two inches on every side, could: not:be ac- 
counted for on the supposition of a- deleterious drug 
taken into the stomach, arguing that the substance 
which’ possessed such deleterious properties ‘as: to 
oceasion so extensive ‘a destruction’ as was “here 
observed on'one part of the stomach, must ‘have 
acted with:great violence upon the surface of the 
stomach, guilet and intestines generally.« «This 
would especially happen with respect to the  sto- 
“mach, in consequence of the anxious) tossing‘ of 
- the bedy accompanying ‘great pain in that organ, 
» and of the action of vomiting, ‘Fhe poison that is’ 
“there supposed could not, in particalar, act-with 
- |nteusityion one part of the-stomach’ only;:onac- - 
fount of its being so easily soluble.’ But the rest 
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_ of: the stomach had:every: where a natural appear- 
. “ance, Was. uninflamed, and covered withthe natural 
~maucus of the-organ.) The authors of the ** Vindi- 
cation” argue that 1 am not correct when 1 state 
that all mineral poisons maybe agitated from one 
part of the stomach. to another : that, for instance, 
arsenic fixes upon the place which -it first reaches. 
This objection requires explanation. | Arsenic is 
‘only partly soluble in water—the portion soluble 
will be moved from one. part of the stomach’ to 
‘another, after the manner here described, hut that 
which is insoluble will at length subside, and adhere 
to aparticular place. But the dispersion of these 
‘small insoluble particles is so general, that. in.cases 
where any very considerable quantity of arsenic has 
-been taken,.such as would be required for producing 
the destruction which. this stomach exhibited, thé 
stomach, guilet and intestines, have. been. found 
inflammed, corroded and gangrenous throughout: 
~The alimentary canal, in these cases, often exhi- 
_ bits a riddled appearance. : | 


“If the destruction, discovered in this stomach, 
had been occasioned by some. deleterious: drug, 
this: effect must have been produced when: the 
poison existed in the greatest quantity: and con- 
centration in the stomach. At the time of death 


it ‘had been washed - ‘away, so that not: the least 
‘quantity of ait ‘remained, therefore ‘this: aperture. 
would have existed. sometime. before death ; and 
the liquids that had been taken into. the stomach 
immediately. before ‘death, would shave | passed. 
through this hole into the general cavity of the 
belly. But only. a very small quantity was found, 
an the convolutions of the intestines, “while: the 
stomach itself was full. T he authors. of the. FS Vine 
dication” have endeavoured to explain: away this by 
jection, by: ‘supposin eit pat the hole might not have 
actually taken place t till after death, although thei ie 
jury, to the substance had. But if any part of: the 
stomach had been, some time. before death, in 80. 
tender a state as easily to admit a passage to the : 
fingers, ‘the action of vomiting, which, when: vios 
ient, _as is described by them to lee been:the’ case, | 
in this instance, sometimes ruptures a ‘sound: ston 
mach, must easily: have ruptured the: tender: portion 
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“Upon the supposition ‘that this bole had been 
oéeasioned by. some mineral poison, this poison 
must. have acted’ in: one of ‘two: ways. - dt: rig 
have: destroyed the texture of the stomach 5: by 


combining swith its substance, and acting « upon 


it's upon dead matter of the same kind, 3 0E | 
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: by | exciting | ‘inflammation and i gangrene. Upon 
the supposition ‘that the i injury was effected ac. 
cording to the first of these ways, by chemi- 
cal combination, then the quantity of poison re- 
quired to. destroy the texture of a part upwards of 
SIX inches i in diameter, must have been enormous. : 
The poison, ‘in this case, would have produced 
almost instantaneous death, and have been found 
in combination with the destroyed part of the sto- 
mach. W hy was not the tender part. of the sto. 
mach submitted to chemical examination, which 
must, in my opinion, have been decisive of the 
quéstion whether the destruction had been occas 
sioned by some corrosive drug, in the way sup- 
posed, or not? 


The destruction could not have been occas 
sioned “by the poisonous drug exciting inflam. 
mation and gangrene; as in that case, ‘the gan- 
grenous part must either have been separated from 
the sound, which would have been easily dis- 
covered, “or a part must have been in a state of 
high inflammation. But this was not the cases 
The gentlemen, | indeed, admit, that the aperture | 
could not have been occasioned hy gangrene, Had ” 
this happened, | it would not: even have inferred the 
administration of poison, as the stomach is subject 
to inflammation and gangrene from other causes. 
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Had the aperture been occasioned by any actid 
substance acting before death, blood vessels would 
necessarily have been ‘corroded,. and would have 
discharged blood, which would have been éjected 
by vomiting and stools. Vomiting and purging of 
blood are too remarkable to have been Alabiasidibeii 
had they occurred. ‘ae A (EN PD Ee age 

“The symptoms of the disease, ‘by which this. 
lady was affected; were not those which we know, 
from the experience of mankind, are produced. by 
the operation of an active poison, ‘especially when 
administered In such quantity as to destroy any 
part of the substance of the stomach. | Mahon, the 
elegant and intelligent author of the Medicine 
Legale, says, that corrosive sublimate, taken in 
such: quantity as ‘to produce, death, kills, inva 
short time, after the most frightful convulsions, 
and enormous bloody and ‘bilious vomitings -and 
purgings. * The derangement of ‘the system aris- 
ing from the aumEMee aeons of arsenic; 1s_ ae 


* Le Sublimé, sues a-la, ie a plus dane ou bye grains, 
est un poison, terrible qui tue promptement, apres @afirenses 
convulsions, des vomissemens enormes, des dejectiones dys- 
senteriques et sanguines; enfin a peu pres. avec tes” memes 
symptomes qui quand) on apris arsenic. A VPouverture des 
¢adavres, on trouve’ egalement l'esophuge, Pestomac: et. les 
Tntestins inflammeés et, gangrenés.. ) 


Medicine bi Ses ae Mahon, p. 557. 
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the same with that excited by the use of corrosive 
sublimate.. Exerutiating, pains in the stomach; 
and bowels, inextinguishable thirst ; reaching ; and 
the instant rejection of whatever is swallowed ; 
anxiety..and intolerable anguish, expressed by 
moans and lamentations, which no sentiment of | 
precaution could suppress ; by restless agitation, 
and tossing of the body and limbs ; hiccup; faint- 
ings ; convulsions ; failure of the voice ; inarticu- 
late speech; difficulty in swallowing; and aberration 
of mind, are among the symptoms which united, 
er in greater part, accompany. the operation of an 
active mineral poison, given in a powerful dose. 


+. Miss Burns, however, does not appear to have 
suffered any severe degree of pain. She was ges 
nerally found by the servants. lying upon the sofa 
quietly, and without complaining... She only once. 
complained of pain, to any of them, during her 
illness.. From the Thursday afternoon, the irvita- 
tion of the stomach appears to have. been com- 
pletely removed, From that period she had no 
vomiting, reachings, nor pain’in’ the bowels. That 
the strength of the stomach had been in ‘a great 
degree, recovered i is proved beyond all doubt, by 
the quantity of gruel and warm beer which was 
found init:and in the intestines after death. Such 
a quantity of nutritive substance could not. have 
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been kept by astomach labouring under the effects 
of. great irritation....The general strength, also, 
was recruited along with that of the stomach. She 
could stir more about... So far from being delirions, 
she appears to have had the most perfect recollec- 
tion; she continued to. give directions. respecting 
the management of the house until ‘the period of 
her death. . Her pec and. Arnquiahae do not 
res hes she , ne in 1 common vee Cade aifeehd 
ing persons. destroyed by. mineral poisons,., were 
thirst,. a vomiting of. bilious. matter and. purg: 
ing. These are the attendants, it is well, known; 
of. many diseases, and only. indicate some irritas 
tion of the stomach. and bowels, which may. be 
excited by a thousand causes, acting either directly, 
upon them, or by association in consequence. of 
that sympathy that subsists between these viscera 
and every. part of the frame...All the. symptoms 
which attend the administration. of poison, occur 
separately in many. complaints... The symptoms 
above. stated only constitute.an argument in. favour 
of. poisoning, when. they: are found. altogether, or 
in. greater part. combined... The absence of, them, 
nearly all from this case, proves. that, Miss. ‘Burns 
could not have died: from the: administration of 
corrosive sublimate, nor of any deleterious drug. 
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SA’ @reatdéal “has been’ inferred’ in’ support ‘of 
the supposition that ‘poison had ‘been administered 
from the blackness of the matter vomited. "In the 
first place there is a contradiction ’in ‘the evidence 
on’this head. ‘The housemaid said that the matter 
vomited was first black ‘and ‘afterwards yéllow ‘ot 
greenish :—the cook, on the’other hand, describes 
it to havé béen at first greenish, mixed with yellow ; 
and afterwards becoming black.’ The’ dark colour 
might depend - ‘upon many things the eruel and 
beer which'she drank ee have’ given the niatter 
rejected that appearance. It might have proceeded 
from’ the gall- bladder, liver, or pancreas; but it 
does ‘not appear that the authors of the “ Vindica: 
tion” ‘searched for ‘the cause of this appearance, 
where it ‘was most vit to have been’ found, it 
these viscera.” | r ig 

~The general appearances of the carcass: did not 
anrdcsetine a death by poison.’ The bodies’ of 
persons’ killed’ by poison run more: rapidly intd 
putrefaction ‘than those déstroyed, perhaps,’ ‘by 
atiy other cause.’ In‘a very short time’ the skii 
of ‘every part” swells, and the ‘features’ become 
disgustingly deformed. The stench of the body 
is’ intolerable.’ “The flesh becomes ‘soft; and’ is _ 
easily aesitaniolt from’ the ‘bones... Noné ‘of thése 
characters marked the carcass of Miss Burns. 
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There were no putrid: oe? nor any ee 
smell. ALES Lies : OY iS BEBE 
"Besides, corrosive sublimate mercury in solus . 
tion is so nauseous a poison that ‘no human” 
being could be induced ‘to také it in such” 
quantity as to occasion death. The taste isa 
certain natural indication of its deadly ‘qualities, 
No man that ever tasted corrosive sublimate mere. 
cury, even in a very weak solution, but must be’ 
convinced that it was a most dreadful poison. 1) 
»If any mineral poison had been administered, 
it would, in all probability, have been detected by; 
the analysis of those subatannts most a SNe to‘have. 
eornirennied BG aN Cs Abe ta TOO Oy taal tage 


I therefore contended that, of the three great’ 
constituents of which the proof of. poison consists,” 
namely, the éxistence of poison in the alimentary: ’ 
canal, which is the strongest ; ‘the symptoms suits” 
able to the administration of that poison} andthe” — 
appearances which are exhibited by the body after: | 
death ; not one’ was found to have existed-in: this.’ 
case, The detection of poison in the body is the 
strongest, but by no means singly conelusive of a 
death being occasioned by ‘poison. Poisonous” 
matter may be taken toa certo extent without 
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oecasioning death; and, inthe mean, time,, death ; 
may have been. produced by some: other cause, 
In this, case, though a small quantity of poison. 
had been -detected,;, nothing. certain could have 
been inferred from that, because the water of 
which the gruel was made, not having been dis- 
tilled, might. have held, in solution a small quan- 
tity. of;some poisonous material, The stomach, - 
too, appears to have; been washed out with com- 
mon, water, whereas they ought to have employed, 
distilled, water. If poison is not found, then, the 
other two constituents of the proof should, be 
complete, indeed, before even the. suspicion, of 
poisoning should be excited in. the mind of ;a 
physician. The authors.of. the ‘* Vindication’? . 
say that the account of the symptoms is:.uncertain, 
not being given by a medical man. ‘The gentiemen 
were therefore reduced to one class. of the, three 
constituents of the proof, namely, the appearances 
upon dissection ; and how well they availed them- 
selves of this class will afterwards, appear. The 
appearances should have been well marked indeed. 
before any inference. in support. of so, horrid ®, 
crime, could have. . been deduced from them.— 
But the. appearances which bodies killed heh fs 
poison, usually exhibit, .were nearly, all absent. 
None of the three classes of things which. consti: 
tute the proof of a death by poisoning, existed dp. * 


this. case ;,and I repeatagain what I advanced:upow 
oath, that no.cautious physician will ever affirmit 
to. be his. opinion. that. a) death must have been 
occasioned by. mineral: poison, unless: these ‘three 
sites are found in combination). 9. (uc .sebow 
? a Lvta hie 213 ROD 
But it will be istoniléd that alllx my reasoning; 
‘however plausible, is merely hypothetical ; drjias 
these gentlemen are pleased to call it, futile and 
fallacious ;» and must yield to the superior force of 
experiment.| That./an animal, . they » contend) 
may, be killed by corrosive sublimate mercury iv 
solution without, the poison being discoverable 
inthe contents of the stomach after death may 
certainly be inferred from. experiments that were 
made upon two dogs. A grain and ‘three . quarters 
of corrosive. subhmate. mercury was: dissolved im 
forty drops of water, and poured into the mouth 
of -a little, dog, who, after: discharging) a> good’ 
deal of. froth, vomiting milk which he had taken;) 
and, frequent discharges of black: coloured ex= 
crement,..died in the space, I think, of half‘@ 
day. . Two grains, in a solution, suppose, of: 
the same strength, were given to: anotherdog 4) 
(some of, the solution, in this casej:was spilled 
in giving it) itdid not kill the dog: Next day the’ 
dose: was repeated, and:it killed the animal in the: 
“evening... ‘The same symptoms: attended: in) this’ 
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easeas»in the former,’ only ‘this’ dog’ discharged 
some bloody froth. « Hetook nothing ‘all the ‘day 
preceding his death.» The stomachs of these two 
animals: were examined, they were not found cor- 
roded, but red and‘inflamed, and corrugated. The 
contents of the stomachs were subjected to che- 
mical analysis, but no corrosive sublimate was 
found. >. ie | 


‘> Now I contend that there isa notorious de- 
ception in these two experiments. I maintain. it 
to have been not only improbable but almost impos- 
sible that any of this corrosive sublimate could have 
reached the stomach of either of the dogs. Forty 
drops of liquid will scarcely moisten the palm of 
the hand. When the corrosive nature of such a 
strong solution of sublimate ‘making a violent 
caustic is)considered, any thinking man will be 
satisfied that it must have combined with the fleshy’ 
parts. of the throat almost before it reached the 
top of the gullet. Besides the difficulty of intro- 
ducing any thing of a nauseous corrosive nature 
into the.stomach-of a dog is well known,:as the’ 
gullet and diaphragm of these animals' by irritation 
of the throat are easily excited into spasmodic’ 
action. A:man might as well search the:'Ocean’ 
for the stone he had thrown ‘into the Mersey yes+ 
terday, as have searched the stomachs of these dogs” _ 
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for any of ‘the solution’ of corrosive Sublimate 
which had been poured into their mouths. How, 
then, are the symptoms of vomiting, purging ‘and 
black stools to be accounted for? By a violent” 
affection of one part of the alimentary ¢anal the 
whole of it is exefted. Hence by the affection 
of the top of the gullet, vomiting and purging 
would naturally ensue. Black is frequently the 
natural colour of the excrement of these animals. 
Anflammation would, without doubt, be excited 
‘to a certain extent along the whole course of the 
alimentary caital. | daichii 

“Admitting even the Leen that any por- 
tion of this solution could have been received 
into the stomach of the’ dog, there ‘are’ cireum- 
stances from which it may be inferred that none 
of it ever reached it.’ Unquenchable thirst is an 
‘uniform concomitant to’ the administration Of ‘mi- 
neral poisons to human creatures, ‘and I believe 
also to all animals.” But these dogs so far from 
being thirsty, even refused to drink.’ The catch- 
ing of' the’ jaw, and the bloody froth: demonstrate 
toa certainty the ‘violent affection’ of’ ‘the’ parts 
about the throat. If these accurate experimen- 
talists had examined the eullet™ and throat, ‘they 
would ‘have discovered by ‘its effects the’ place 
the destructive corrosive sublitaate had ‘occu- 
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pied, and ascertained the reason why none of it 
was! found, in, the. contents, ot the stomach, nor 
vay erosion made upon. its coats. 


cDihend: expeniméntas! to pepeit again their own 
wes futile. and fallacious experiments,! con- 
stitute the foundation upon which all their reason- 
‘ing respecting poison is founded, experiments 
which contradict the knowledge of mankind upon 
‘this, subject ; experiments made too on the animal 
creation which differ so widely in their habits 
‘and ‘constitution from the human. | Failing. to 
discover among the numerous histories of poison- 
ding which unfortunately disgrace the records of 
our species, a case which bore any resemblance 
to the one in question, they seem to have been de- 
termined to make one. They ransacked the vegeta- 
ble-and mineral kingdoms for poisons ‘of every qua- 
lity and power, and subjected a number of helpless 
animals to, the severest. tortures which it is possi- 
ble:for animated nature to sustain ; at length, after 
many disappointments, their drooping: hopes were 
revived,.. and. their .wavering | purposes confirmed 
by the two experiments above recorded, experi- 
ments which will no doubt confer a: Jasting fame 
upon the authors of the ‘‘:Vindication.”” © It is 
worthy. of notice, that corrosive. sublimate in. so- 
lation is the poison..that. is; fixed upon... Why i in 
| E 
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“solution? : Because in any ‘other form. in: whichat 
had. beem administered, it had béen: found ‘im :the 
contents of the. stomach, and had: corroded and 
blistered its coats. Yet it was upon the faith, of 
these two experiments, that the medicabevidences 

-for) the: crown, came, forward: and, swore «to, the 

-causeiof theideath of one: person, involving} In the 


“result the. hfeJofbanether, osieg.evongaee pal 
OSH by OLLy a HivihO9 par by 


Roiaén i is the basest, most cowardly and most 
cruel, -of all:ckinds:of murder ji and evinces am ex- 
treme depravity in. thes heart: that; can be guilty,of 
its» The grounds, therefore, upon which:such,an 
‘enormous crime, so revolting:to: human; nature, 
are to be founded, ought, to,be of known, stability, 
and not the deceptive quicksand surface of, aday?s 
formation; over, which light :and, feathery. deings 
may pass withisafetys: but which/will, be: advol ded 
by the. Lass mien of ithe cautious sande the wise. j 
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49 What thew was: ba cause aes the lin ipsithis | 
person’s stomach, if, it was not produced. by» pols 
son? Though we: were notyable to-account for 
the appearance,and  though»there had) never ex- 
isted an example of such an) appearance, ;itrwould: 
he in the ‘highest degree unphilosophical, to!aseribe 
it, in: this. case,to any particular catise, aspoison.: 
Becaus¢, say these gin blemthy we cannot account. 
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for this appearance from any known causes, among 
“which 'they'must include poison; they nevertheless 
“Yfascribe it to.a cause from which they could. not 
account for it. This 1s certianly a beautiful: spe- 
-cimen of the logic of these gentlemen; .but.others, 
equally excellent, will be found in the sequel. 

. Bat there are many instances of. holes,. similar 
in character to, this,.. having been.found in. the 
stomachs of persons after death, whorcould not 
have been suspected of having taken poison. » Bon- 
netus, ,Lieutaud,, Morgagni, Mr. .John» Hunter, 
and.indeed, all those persons who have been.much 
conversant in morbid dissection, afford: abundant 
instances of this kind. . These appearances of de- 
Struction have not-only been found. in the stomach, 
but in’various other. parts of the body ;. the.Jarge 
‘veins have’ often -been found. perforated, likewise 
the intestines ; and various organs, as the;.spleen; 
pancreas and diaphragm, have been found in part 
consumed. In consequence of the frequency of 
such occurrences, which ‘could not be ascribed 
to. any, disease, and of their having some re- 
semblance: to. .the effects of poison, there. arose 
a division of poisons ‘intoexternal: and ; internal, 
By the exterial were meant suchas were taken in 
by the mouth ; “by the internal, those which had 
' been engendered by the body itself. The secre- 
EQ 
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tions of different organs which, in the usualistate, 
‘are subservient to the purposes of ‘health, were 
Supposed to! become, in certain cachectic ‘and 
‘and putrid states of the body, so-changed as to 
be endowed with qualities of a very deleterious 
nature. The secretions of the liver, pancreas, 
stomach, intestines, and kidneys, have been known 
to possess such acrimony, as not only to destroy 
animal ‘substances, : but even metals.) /‘Tienee 
the appellation of bilis aeruginosa, or bile: that 
‘could destroy brass. On this’ account ‘the  ‘cele- 
‘brated “Morgagni, who was much conversant in 
‘the examination’ of bodies supposed to have come 
to their death by violent means, ‘has advised’ phy- 
‘sicians, in cases where previous’ disease: had’ ex- 
isted,to be cautious, lest they should ascribe such 
: ‘appearances to an external cause, as they might, in 
‘all probability, arise from tne ete) fRnsaeibe ot 
the oe Qi 3h Lees .< & 43 aGtaT,4 iit 


* Les matieres bitieptbes: prodéisent. souvent aie, ravages 
terribles en peu de tems, Les trousse galant (cholera morbus) 
Les dy senteries, les differentes especes de cachexies, et ‘certaines 
morts subites, pourroient souvent donner lieu a des procedures - 
criminelles qui par ‘le consours de quelques circonstances sin, 
gulieres diviendroient funestes 4 des innocens. 9, actos. 


Mahon. p . 288 vole 2 ik 
“Consult Foyaen de Veneno Coxporis | humané. , é 
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~~ Lieutaud is very full upon this subject, and has 
given many histories of disseetions in which holes 
in the stomach were found. In some of these his- 
tories the cause of the hole was, without doubt, 
some disease of long duration. ‘But an attentive 
consideration of them will convince any man that, 
in general, the holes’ he describes could not be 
accounted for from any disease, nor could poison 
have been suspected. In many of his cases the 
disease had only been of a few hours standing: 
nevertheless the stomach was found much de- 
stroyed, the spleen ‘and pancreas often nearly 
consumed, ‘and other extensive marks of destrtic- 
tion, which no disease could have produced in so 
short a period.” As it is in general only the bodies 
of persons who have died under singular circum- 
stances that are opened and particularly examined, 
and as there always existed some disease by which 
the death was occasioned, these holes were either 
considered as the effect of disease, and the cause 
of the death, of which, in reality, they were only 
the consequence. In some of the instances given 
by Lieutaud,: the stomach: was perforated in dif- 
ferent places. — It is not probable that’ any disease 
could ‘have produced these perforations at the 
,same time. He generally. describes these per- 
forations by saying that the stomach. was putrid 
and perforated ; at one time he says that the hole 
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‘was, without doubt, the effect of the bles wrugi- 
ate a ee le the internal pine» ‘tan 
| olen gt if! 
~The late delebrated Mr. Bit Fadstal bible 
‘ibgabdea holes of a description ‘similar to’ this 
which was found in the stomach of Miss Burns, 
in the stomachs of persons who were in. perfect 
health immediately before death, and who could 
not have been suspected to have taken any dele- 
terious drug into. the stomach, supposed, as the 
stomach had the appearance: of a substance half 
digested, that this phenomenon might be account- 
ed for from the action of the gastric juice after 
the destruction of the vital principle. The gen- 
tlemen who opened: the body in. the evidence they 
gave at Lancaster, and now in their publication, in 
defence of that evidenée, have said that they had 
in contemplation the gastric juice, but that upon a 
‘consideration of ‘the circumstances, and a compa- 
tison with the appearances in Mr. Hunter’s cages, 
it w ould not eepiy in this instahee. coy oad A 


‘ The first Sica us the sida alias the 
gastric juice having this effect is, that it only 
acted in cases of sudden ‘death from a violent 
cause, when the gastric juice was in. abundance 
and in proper quality. “With respect to the sud- 
deiiness of the deaths they agree with the present, 
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“asi that of Miss Burns was awfully sudden. When 
the’ stomach is under considerable irritation, as 
was the case with that of Miss Burns, the secre- 
tionof that organ is im. greater abundance than 
usual, and more) acrimonious. According to the 
opinion, then, of the experienced Morgagni, the 
secretions of the: stomach and different organs 
-would, in this’ case, be more likely to produce 
destructive effects, than in cases where death had 
sn Pie succeeded perfect health. ; 
The fe sate or urge against the 
supposition of ‘the gastric’ juice, is that, in these 
cases, the neighbouring viscera, as the spleen, and 
the. diaphragm have been generally affected... Its 
only in one of the three cases of Mr. Hunter, that 
the spleen, or the diaphragm, or any other part, 
except the stomach, is said to .have been affected. 
But admitting thatthey had, it certainly. appears 
a singular mode of reasoning, and exhibits another 
excellent specimen of these gentlemen’ 's logic, to 
contend that because a cause had produced «a 
greater effect. upon‘certain occasions, it could not 
therefore produce a less effect upon another occa- 
sion, and under a iauteee of circumstances. * 
The t third dhiceten: is, that Miss fee having 
drank, and eee, nejected large quantities of 
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spi, the gastric juice must. béive been so. much 
diluted ag.to be deprived of its solvent qualities. 
But one of the three, cases of Mr. Hunter at: least, 
could as little be accounted fors, from the effects. of 
the gastric juice, if any influence i is to be allowed. 
to this objection, as that in question. For the 
man who had been killed outright bya poker, i im- 
mediately before death had eaten a plentiful sup- 
per, consisting of meat, bread, beer and cheese, 
 'Pherefore, in this case, the gastric juice must hae 
been as much diluted as m the case in question, . 


Fourthly, Thei injury was not in ie lowest ph 
most dependant part of the stomach. | Neither 
was it.in Mr. Hunter’: S cases. T he injury was in 
the lange curvature re to the Bers 


Miss Burns’ S ‘stomach nak not correspond. of the | 
effects of the gastric juice. upon: the stomach, as, 
described | by Mr. John ‘Hunter. This objection. 
certainly surprizes. me ‘not a little, The appear- 

ances described by Mr. ‘Hunter were, almost word ; 
for word, the same with those. described by, the, 
gentlemen i in ‘their evidence at Lancaster, in this, 
case. The edges. of ‘the hole, _ say, they... were . 
pulpy, tender, ragged and. ‘broken down. The. 
edges of the holes: in’ Mr, Hunter’s « cases, were 
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pulpy, tender, ‘and ragged. The parts about. the 
hole had the appearance of being acted upon by 
the caustic alkali; and, as 1 mentioned in evi- 
dence, the parts about the aperture in this sto- 
mach were “described to me by Dr. Gerard, as 
having the appearance of being acted upon by the 
caustic alkali. The only difference seems to 
be, that the blood could be squeezed out of the 
ends of the vessels in Mr. Hunter’s cases; but not 
in this. But this difference is purely accidental, 

and arises from the following cause: The part of 
the stomach which Mr. Hunter observed to be 
| perforated, was in the large curvature op posite to 
the spleen. Now, it is well known to. all anato- 
mists, that the vessels called vasa brevia pass from. 
_the spleen to the stomach and spread on its surface 
at this part. The blood-vessels at this part.are 
large and ‘humerous. When the stomach i is. full, 
‘as was the case in these instances, these vessels 
are known to be more distended with blood than 
when the stomach is empty. This accounts for. 
the quantity ‘of blood that could be squeezed out 
of the divided | vessels in the cases observed by. 
Mr. Hunter. But i in this instance the perforation 
was much nearer the pilorus on the same curva-. 
ture where it is known the blood- vessels of the 
stomach are very small. Hence little or no bloat 
could be squeezed out of the ends of vessels. 

#£ 
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The sixth and last reason is that the gastric 
juice affords no explanation of the inflammatory 
appearances in the stomach and duodenum. But 
according to the evidence of Mr. Hay, the Sur- 
geon who opened the body, there was no inflam- 
mation in the stomach, and the villous coat of the 
duodenum was only slightly inflamed. ‘This de- 
scription was not contradicted by Dr. Gerard, nor 
by Dr. Bostock. But itis well known to all per- 
sons the least conversant with morbid -dissection, 
that inflammatory appearances are found in almost 
every body to nearly as great an extent ‘as. they are 
éven related now to have been by the authors of 
the “ Vindication.” It must be recollected that 
Miss Burns laboured under a disease of consider- 
able severity effecting particularly the stomach and 
bowels: Some imflammation then, was to have 
been phere int these iaiies 


We have here, then, six distinctions without a 
tiki pa 


“The dikehore of the “ Vindieation” have all 
along considered Mr. Hunter’s: hypothesis respect- 
ing the solvent. powers of the gastric: juice after 
death, as an established truth, and are more in- 
_ clined to dispute his facts than to imagine that’ his 
hypothesis could be erroneous. They dwell upon 


the inapplicability of Mr. Hunter’s theory, in 
order, it would appear, to get clear of his facts. — 
Dr. Gerard observed, that Mr. Hunter was the 
first and only person who had observed this effect. 
of the gastric juice ; thereby insinuating that Mr. 
Efunter’s descriptions were likely to be erroneous. — 
But I must tell Dr. Gerard that Mr. Hunter is nei- 
ther the first nor the last anatomist who. has 
observed holes in the stomach that must have oc- 
curred after death, but he is the first who ascribed © 
them to that cause. © The truth is, as both Dr. Ge- 
rard and Dr. Bostock must have well known from the 
attention they had paid to the experiments of Spal- 
lanzani, and from their knowledge of the chemical 
properties of the :gastric fluid, that such holes as 
those described by Mr. Hunter;could not be. ac- 
‘counted for from the effect of this fluid. I.am - 
accused of arrogance in having disputed the opi- 
nions of Mr. Hunter. I reverence the talents 
of Mr. Hunter as much as any.of the authors of 
the * Vindication,” and perhaps have studied his 
Works with as much care and satisfaction. But l 
should ill imitate the illustrious example which 
that great man has set of a mind at all times dis- 
posed to think for itself, and that knew well how 
to disentangle itself from the servile bonds of au- 
thority, if I did not canvass his doctrines with 
freedom, and judge of their truth according to the 
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dictates of my own reason. Mr. Hunter was: not 

“perfect... He was the most accurate observer, and 
faithful narrator of facts that medicine, or perhaps’ 
any other science can boast of; and has thereby 
provided a plentiful: supply of materials ; but he 
was not equally successful when he attemptéd to 
draw general inferences from those facts. | He pos- 
sessed a most penetrating genius and an enviable 
enthusiasm for knowledge; but he was unfortunate 
in the want of an early education; a want: which 
the. greatest talents and industry have scarcely 
ever been known completely to supply. 


If these holes found in stomachs after death 
are not produced by the gastric juice, what is the 
cause of them? In my evidence [| attempted an 
explanation of these phenomena on a different 
principle from the gastric fluid. On account of the 
Jength of the detail which would have been requi- 
red to do justice to my sentiments on this subject, 
and which was inadmissible in a Court of Justice ; 
and on account of the disadvantages under which 
a medical man labours on being examined by gen- 
tlemen who cannot be supposed to be fully. ac- 
quainted with the subject; though in this respect 
Thad little reason to complain ; my explanation 
of the cause of these appearances as given in evi- 
dence is necessarily imperfect. The perforations 
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‘in the stomach obsérved by Mr. Hunter, and that 
discovered im’ the stomach of’ Miss°Burns, are I 
‘consider in a great measure connected with sudden 
‘death. From the very valuable and’ most inge- 
nious experiments of Sir John Pringle,* and Dr. 
M<‘Bride,t it appears that water at the temperature 
of 90 degrees will dissolve animal substances in 
fourteen hours. This septic process will take place 
toa greater degree if calcareous earth or common 
salt in a small proportion, about the proportion 
usually taken with our food, be mixed with it. . 


The solution is favored by the exposure of the 
‘mixture to confined foul air, Heat, moisture, and 
confined air, produce a rapid'‘solution of animal 
‘substances. The component’ parts’ of the living 
fibres are held together by a different affinity from 
that by which the ingredients of that fibre: would 
be held in dead matter. Hence the organization 
of animal substances cannot long subsist in the 
ordinary circumstances after death. ‘The vital prin- 
ciple is the cause why animal substances remain 
differently combined from the ingredients which 
compose these substances in “dead matter, and 


™® Pringleon the Diseases of Seamen. 


" + M‘Bride’s Hy penmiental Essays. 
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supports organization. As soon, therefore, as the 


vital principle i 1s withdrawn, the principles which 
compose the animal structure have a tendency to 
follow their natural affinities, and a certain process 
called putrefaction, or, more properly, animal 
fermentation, commences. This fermentation is 
hastened by the presence of the materials I have 
mentioned, heat, moisture and confined alr. In 
the ordinary gradual modes of death, the vital 
principle is not extinguished, until the heat of the 
body.is reduced nearly to the temparature of the 
surrounding objects. Therefore one of the prin- 
eipal things required for the solution of animal 
substances, namely heat, is wanting : but in cases 
of sudden death, the vital principle is destroyed, 

while the heat of the body is still at, or above, the 
temperature, of 96 degrees. There existed, then, 
in jthe stomach of this person, at the period of her 
death, a bigh temperature, a quantity of gruel which 
had been taken warm, and in which the common 
proportion of salt had been probably dissolved, and 
eonfined air. The animal fermentation, therefore, 


would instantly commence in the stomach. ~The 


body | lay from eleven. till half past one a) iock 4 ina 


small parlour, in which there had been kept a 


constant fire. It was afterwards removed to a 
room over the parlour. The liquid with which 
the stomach was filled, was of a slimy adhesive 
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nature, and had been ken warm. AS this liquid 
would very slowly part with its heat, a high tem- 
_perature would be preserved fora longer time in 
the stomach, the center of the body, than in pron 
other part. When the animal fermentation - has 
fairly commenced in any part, additional heat is 
engendered by that very process. Dr. Monroe 
having thrust his hand into a putrid whale found 
it warm. In these circumstances, then, the sub- 
stance of the stomach, before the heat was reduced 
to a low temperature, must have undergone a cer- 
tain degree of solution. But. it may be asked, 
why was not the stomach all equally affected, and 
only partially. The reason of this appears to have 
heen as follows. The liver pressing upon one end 
of the stomach, and the spleen on the other, the 
fluid contents would oecupy the middle of the 
viseus. As the cold particles of the fluid would 
fall to the most dependant part, as the body then 
lay, the upper surface, upon which the ‘anterior 
portion of the stomach rested, would retain the 
heat longest. The animal fermentation, therefore, 
would advance to the greatest extent upon that 
portion of the stomach, the anterior and middle 


portion, which rested upon the fluid conrents of — 


the VISCUS. Hence, the destruction of one ‘part 
of the stomach is accounted for, while ‘the other 
paris of the body may remain sound. But why, it 


er 
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may be asked, did) not this happen. in the intes- 
tines, which also contained the same fluid? The 


_ column of fluid contained in them, was less than 
‘, that contained in the stomach ; therefore the heat 
" fould be sooner scl sei 


But an objection, apparently strong, may be 
urged against this explanation: There was no 
putrefactive smell perceived when the stomach was 
opened; on the contrary, there was a sour smell. 
In answer to this objection, we have to observe, 
that there was a vegetable matter in the stomach. 
From the experiments of the same ingenious Phy- . 
sician above-mentioned, Sir John Pringle, it ap- 
pears that decoctions of flour; oats, and barley 
do not for. some time impede the progress of the 
animal fermentation, in a mixture of the tempe- 
rature stated, but that; at length, the vegetable 
fermentation commences, checks the septic process, 
and sweetens the putrid effluvia. At the time. 
this body was opened,, the vegetable fermentation: 
had commenced. had stopped the septie process, 
and had even prediaes a sour smell.* ra 


* The : authors of the * Vindication” have argued, that. 1 
have misunderstood Sir John Pringle, and that I have, con- 
founded putrefaction with chemical solutién, two things com- 
pletely different. This j ix a correction. which 1 do net under- 
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... It isremarkable that many of the cases mention- 
-ed in Lieutaud, of holes'in the stomach, were of 
persons who died from short and violent illnesses.” 
The instances particularly mentioned by Mr. Eur 
ter, of holes found in the stomach .were east 
sudden death. The first time he observed the 
stomach. perforated, was in aman who had’ been 
killed outright, by .a blow on the head with -a 
poker. The stomach was perforated at its large 
end, and the contents of it were found in the 
ceneral cavity of the belly, in contact with the 
liver, spleen, &c... ‘The second:case was also that of 
a man who died almost instantly, from a fracture 
of the skull: Here not only the stomach was 
consumed, but the adjacent: side of the spleen ; 
the diaphragm was perforated ; -and the contents of 
. the stomach were found in: the’ chest, in contact 


with the lungs. |The third and last case vient he 


stand, The decomposition. of animal. Dandi. vi water at 
a certain temperature, whether it be termed putrefaction or 
animal fermentation is as much a chemical | ‘solution. as sugar 
dissolved in water. How common salt acts in hastening this 


decomposition is:not clearly understood. I was certainly not” 


a little surprised at this criticism coming from a class of men, 
one of whom is a professed Chemist ; but this proves. that a 


man may be skilled in all the practical details of chemistry 


without undeistanding 1 its principles as a science. 


* Lacutang) Historia Anatomico-Medica. vol. 1, p. 35, 36, 


37,‘ 38. : 
G 
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particularly mentions, is that of a soldier who 
had been executed. Mr, Hunter, however, de- 
scribes apertures. appearing in the stomach upon 
dissection, as a very frequent occurrence. He 
Ric: says that he found few stomachs which 
were not, to a certain degree, digested at their 
large end,* using the word digested in reference 
to his peculiar theory. And it is curious to ob- 
serve with what care the gentlemen who opened 
the body avoid the use of this word in application 
to the parts surrounding the hole in this case: 
“Tt was not,” says Mr. Hay, “ a digestion, but 
a destruction.” Beet oS ar 


It is, however, by no means to be inferred that 
holes in the stomach will occur in every case of 
sudden death. If the stomach be empty at the 
time of death, then one of the particulars required 
for the speedy destruction of organization is want- 
ing, at least in such quantity as to prevent the 
rapid dissipation of the heat. If the weather be 
cold, and the body placed in a cold exposure, this 
effect will be prevented, even if other cireum- 
stances should be favourable. para 

~The application of these principles will enable 
us to explain many curious phenomena of which 


* Philos. Transact. vol. 62, p. 447. 
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perhaps no satisfactory account has hitherto been 
given. It is well known that the blood of persons 
who die suddenly. of apoplexy ; ; of epilepsy ; ; from 
blows on the stomach and head ; and from suffoca- | 
tion, does not coagulate. The blood ofanimals which 
die in the chase does not coagulate.* The cause 
of this phenomenon appears to be in all these in- 
stances the same, the destruction of the vital prin- 
ciple while the temperature of the body is still at 
or above the standard of health. It is well known 
that the blood does not coagulate until it is redu- 
ced to a certain degree of cold. Now a consider- 
able time will elapse before the blood of a person 
who dies suddenly. will be reduced to the coagu- 
lating standard. In the mean time, heat, which 
| resists the coagulation, favours the animal fermen- 
tation, and destroys, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the organization of the blood, upon which 
its ROPE PYRE depends. _ | 


| The carcasses s of persons who die of violent and 

sudden deaths, and who die of poison and putrid. 
diseases, pass more rapidly, under the same cir- 
cumstances, into a state of putrefaction, than of 
those persons who are cut off gradually by other 
diseases. | 


* Leber’s Anatomy by Vaughan. 
G 2 
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‘The reason why the bodies of persons'who die 


suddenly pass rapidly into a state of putrefaction, » 
is easly deducible from what has been said re- » 


_ specting the cause of the blood, in these cases, 


not. coagulating. 


The reason why the blood of persons who die » 


of poison ‘and of putrid diseases does. not coagu- 
late, and why their carcasses pass more rapidly than 
others into putrefaction, seems to be as follows: 
| gh | hed 
It is evident that the small quantity. of poison 
that is taken into the body cannot have any effect: 
directly upon the mass of fluids. It appears most 
probable that poison produces the phenomena: we. 


have mentioned, by its influence upon thenervous 


system... It may, through this, be supposed to. . 
affect the vital principle in a peculiarmanner, and, 


without extinguishing it, to deprive it of its pe-. 
culiar properties. Now, one of the properties of) 


this principle is to resist putrefaction;—-may not,’ 


then, poison. deprive the vital principle. of» itsy. 
power of resisting putrefaction to.a certaindegree,: » 


& 


while the heat of the body remains. at the ordinary: 
standard; and thus, before death takes place, the. 


putrid ferment have considerably advanced. among >» 


the fluids? In putrid fevers, it would appear from: 


_ the very successful practice recommended by: 


§3 


Dr. Hamilton, that the existence and continuance 
of the disease depend, ina great degree, on the pre- 
- sence of an animal poison in’ the alimentary canal. 
This matter may be supposed to affect: the vital 
(principle in the same manner that the: external 
poison has been alledged to do, and that therefore 
the septic process advances in the body to a con- 
siderable extent,. before the extinction of life. 


But to return: The authors of the “ Vindica- 
tion” wish it to appear, that on the question of 
poison, there existed some trifling. difference of 
opinion between them and me, but that we were 
not directly opposed on that head. But I contend’ 
that it was on the subject of poisoning that’ our 
opinions were most directly contrary. Dr. Gerard 
and Dr. Bostock swore, that, in their opinion; the - 
hole in the stomach must have been occasioned by 
some deleterious drug taken into it. Mr. Hay pro- © 
fessed more charity, but was at least equally ‘posi-» 

tives “It must,” says he, “have been occasioned! | 
by some deleterious drug taken into the stomach,” 
Could: they have asserted a more decided: opinion, ’ 

even though they had found arsenic in the sto- 
mach, only substituting the word arsenic for some- 
deleterious drug. The question of poisoning was,’ | 
with respect tothe object of the trial, by far the’ 
most important. ‘Though it had been certainly’ 


> 
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ascertained that a childshad been recently born, 
yet this circumftance. could have had no effect» 
upon the general result of the trial. It could only 
have operated as a strong, presumption that the 
deceased had come to her death by poison. But no 
presumption, however violent, could have had the 
least influence against the clear and decisive proofs 
of the contrary, which I advanced, and, which 
carried conyiction to the breast of every reasonable 
and candid man. Supposing I had not said. aword 
respecting the pregnancy, the result. of the trial 
must have been the same. We are referred. in 
proof of their having doubts respecting the poison- 
ing, to a statement. they laid before, the coroner. 
We are marched from the coroner _to. Lancaster, 
from. Lancaster to. the coroner, without the least 


ceremony, .and as suits their own convenience. 


But. what have I, or has any man, to do with what 
they, said before the coroner, _Iteis worthy. of, no- 
tice; however, in this case, as it will give. some 


information respecting the progress of their Opi- 


nions,. Taking, say. they, all the. circumstances 
of the case into consideration—Here we discover 


the foundation of all their errors.: What, in. the 


ame of. God, had they | to do with circumstances? 
if circumstances were permitted ‘to have any in- 
fluence upon their opinions, they became at once the 
judges of the accused, not the witnesses of simple 
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facts. When called upon in cases of such awful 
responsibility, as those of deciding upon the causes 
of the death of ‘one person, involving the’ life’ of 
another, we ought to abstract our minds from every 
other consideration, except the medical case. We 
have no right to form expectations, nor to’ enter- 
tain suspicions. We have nothing to do with 
“circumstances, nor presumptions, nor with charac- 
ter. We ought to confine our thoughts still more. 
We have no right to allow the appearanees of a 
distinct nature which may present ‘themselves ‘in 
one part of the body, to,have any influence im the 
formation of our opitrions, of the cause’ of the’ ap- 
pearances in another. For instance, in the present 
case, these gentlemen ought not to have allowed the 
‘state of the womb, to have had any influence upon 
their judgment respecting the hole in the stomach. 
The question of poisoning is independent of the 
state of the womb, and ought to’ stand upon its 
own grounds. Neither ought the hole in the sto- 
mach to have had any influence upon them, in form- 
ing their opinions of the pregnancy. They are indi- 
pendent questions. I would ask these gentlemen 
whether having found upon ‘dissection a hole in 
the stomach of a person who could not have been 
suspected of having taken poison, they would 
then have given it as their opinion, that it had 
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been occasioned by some deleterious: dee taken 
into the stomach ? | bas 


Fad these gentlemen attended less.to cireum-._ 
stances and more to their proper business, the result, 
would not have been'so discreditable. to them as. 
it is to-day. For I contend: that from the imper-. 
fect and most censurably deficient examination. of 
the body, they had, m point of law and justice, no. 
right to’ give any opinion respecting the causes.of . 
this Lady’s death. For, supposing they had found 
in.the stomach what might have been conceived a . 
sufficient cause of death, how could they tell whe- .. 
ther some other cause might not have existed else- . 
where, to which this was subsequent; or-of which. 
it was an effect. . But though her. death was, - 
awfully sudden, they never examined: the head, . 
the fountain of life; and the mostiabundant source . 
of sudden death. This neglect is. the: more/:res,... 
markable, -as the rupture of a blood vessel in the... 
head, and many affections of «the brain, might « 
have produced the very symptoms, frequent bihous... 
vomiting, with which she was affected. Mr. Bell, : 
in his éxcellent Treatise on’ Diseases of tthe Heady. 
relates thé case of a lady who died in consequence, 
of the rupture of a blood-vessel in’ the brain, from, 
a slight false step, in which case the symptoms 
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were almost exactly the same. as in this:* ) Consi- 
dering that the most marked symptom of the dis- 
ease by which she was affected immediately before 
death was shortness of breath, was it not: most 
‘natural to have examined the organs of respiration ? 
Yet tlie thorax was not opened: » The heart, after 
_the brain, is the most important of all: the viscera, 
and: a fruitful source of. sudden deaths at Vies 
they did not examine the heart... Though’ the 
abundant secretion of ‘bile and its. altered appear- 
ance would, to any considerate mind; have sug- 
gested the: idea ‘of a diseased state of. the liver 
or pancreas,—yet it does not appear that. they 
had‘examined any-of these viscera... On the.con-_ 
tinent of Europe, where morbid. dissection: is: 
‘more frequent than in Great: Britain,’ and where 
the laws of medical jurisprudence. are better un- 

derstood and’ observed, it is regarded’ as:a.funda- 
mental maxim, that any conclusions, drawn: from a 
partial examination of a body, are illegal and ought 
tobe void... It was fully. inthe power of the. 
counsellors on the» part: of the defence. to have 
stated a legal objection, which no Court could have | 
over-ruled, to the evidence of the gentlemen who. 
_ opened the body. | They had-no more right to give 
an opinion respecting the cause. of Miss Burns’s’ 


* Bell on the Diseases of the Head. 
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death, than the most illiterate -person).in,Court. 
They had not availed themselves: of the opportu- 
nities of ascertaining ‘the grounds upon. which .a 
cautious correct opinion could have. been founded.* 

As’an apology for these omissions, Dr. Gerard 
observed that, fully expecting to find poison in the 
contents of the stomach, (charitable expectation !) 
they did not think it necessary to proceed. further; 
But though theirvexpectations were disappointed 
in this, as in other instances, this did not diminish 
theif belief that poison had been the. occasion of 
her death. The experiments upon the two dogs, 
experiments which certainly deserve to be com- 
memorated, enabled them to get clear sists this tri- 
fling penn a SR RHEE eB Bs PPE tare teyey 

The authors of the * Vindication” appear very 
anxious to withdraw the public attention from the 
» ® On Pourroit meme soutenir qu’ Manis ouverture de cadavre, 
dass laquelle on-auroit negligé ce precepte (ouverture de trois 


cayitées du Corps). devroit etre declarée non-legale et de nul - 
effet. ih ii i ie i Medicine legale, p- Pili men 
Hina bite’ has spear ‘observed: “ Abditormn - uti 
causa had satis fuerit inquisivesse in naturam-. vulneris, nisi 
simul perscruteris. corpus univer sum, ne inconsiderate adse- 
veres quemquam sebiisse speciem ejus. ut Ogelals quem mors 
sua peremit,’’ 


’ \ J 
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question of poisoning, and to fix, it exclusively 
upon the pregnancy, as if that was the only. ims 


portant’ part of the case.. They have not shewn 


- any activity to get signatures im confirmation. of 
their opinions on that head. When they came to 
the determination of supporting their opinions, not 
by argument, for that they knew to be impossible, 
but by authorities, such a degree of fairness might 
have been expected of them, that they would have 


submitted the whole case: for consideration... But - 
when Mr. Hay went to London, in his hurry,, he 


left: the stomach behind. him. Their reason. for 
that, they pretend’ to be, as has been already ob- 
served, that we were directly at.issue with respect 
to the pregnancy ; whereas, with respect to the 


poisoning, there was room for an innocent differs 


ence of opinion. But, in reality, we were more 
directly at varianee in the case of poisoning than in 
that of pregnancy.» Let it. not be supposed. that 
¥ mention this from any apprehension that my 
opinions respecting the pregnancy cannot be main- 
tained; on the contrary, they remain unaltered. 
But I wish to point out the dexterity and: skill 
with which they have contrived to raise the ime 

portance of ene part of the question, where they 
conceive themselves strong, by sinking the other, 
by far the most important part, where shay: Kho 


they cannot defend. themselves. 
Hig 
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_. We now come to the second erand head of the 
examination, - ‘« Did the womb. afford sufficient 
proof that it had recently. parted with ai child 2? 
Here is the tug of war. I have hitherto, single- 
handed, had to. contend. with -four redoubted’ 
knights. - But a whole host of. new foes have 
sprung up against me, clad in complete armour, 


and of furious aspect, all of a sudden, like the 
warlike produce of the venomous fangs .of :the 
Dragon monster, still preserving in their trans-" 


formation, the murderous qualities of their paren- 
tage. My opponents knowing this to be the weak 
part of the fortress, have like skilful generals col- 
lected all. their forces to this point, expecting to 
take it by storm. ‘But when.I consider the cha- 
racter of these new assailants, I feel the fears which: 


the'first view of their numbers had inspired change: 
into renewed courage; perceiving that like the’ 


numerous followers of: an’ Eastern army; - they: will 
be found an incumbrance;. not a succour, to their 
friends, on the day of battle. bE SRO | Haney 


“The Sieh ti of dit ye « Vindication? ‘eo dail 
that the womb afforded the most certain proof oft 
recent delivery, and that they were as convinced: 
of it as if they had seen the child born... ‘Upon: 


my. examination; | argued, that: there. were. ap-. 
pearances which being .maturely . considered led: . 
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my ‘mind to entertain’ doubts of it. These ap-. . 
pearances were chiefly the very distended state of 
the’ womb ; its lax and” bag-like form; ‘the 
ereat space it would encompass in a state of exe 
pansion; together with the extent of the mark to 
which a Placenta was supposéd ‘to. have been at- 
tached.—To_ these may be’added, the state of the’ 
mamme and the previous history of Miss Bums’ s ; 


A 


complaints. | 


That my argument upon this subject may. be 
more clearly understood,. it will be proper that T 
should enter into a little detail.—In pregnancy the 
womb assumes a globular form: the child is ‘con- 
nected to it by a cord, which at one end issues out 
of the naval of the child, and which is connected sh 
by the other to the internal’ surface of the womb, 
by means of a cake-like substance called the Pla- 
centa. Numerous blood-vessels enlarging accord- 
ing to the growth of the) child, pass from ‘the 
womb to the Placenta, after a peculiar manner 
not necessary to be described. If in the advanced. 
stages of pregnancy, the Placenta be torn or sepa- 
rated from the womb, continuing in thé same staté 
of dilatation, a great hemorrhage would take’ 
place from the divided vessels, terminating in the’ 
death of the mother. To prevent such an occur-. 
rence, nature has instituted-a particular process. 
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At the full peidd of gestation, or from. particular 
circumstances’ at any period, the womb with the 
assistance of the abdominal muscles and dia~ 
phragm, contracting, first expells the child, ‘and 
continuing to contract permanently, a at last expels 
the after-birth. The area of the place upon the 
womb to which the Pfacenta had been attached, | 
becoming by this process so much less than’ the 
face of the placenta which does not. contract, “the 
connecting vessels are as it were cut through ; and 
_ the placenta is in this manner separated from its 
attachiheut to the womb. ‘Fhe transverse section 
of the divided blood vessels on that part of the 
womb which had thrown off the’ Placenta being 
contracted i in proportion to the area of this part of 
the furface of the womb, these vessels. upon a suf 
ficient contraction of this organ are. mechanically ) 
closed and pour out little blood. Y ! 
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“ln ‘nae cases in which the loss of blood is 
soon stopped, the dimenisons of the womb rene airy 
for some time larger. than they had been before 
impregnation, From the dissections | of ‘women 
who have died two or three days after delivery} 
from other causes than the loss of blood ; the womb 
has been found to vary in size from that of ‘the 


closed hand to that of the head of a child of two 
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years old.* In these cases the difference of the 
external, dimensions arises from. the difference in 
the thickness, of the parietes, ‘not from any consi- 
siderable difference in the. cavity. Accordingly 


the parietes have been observed to vary in thick- a 


ness from two to three inches, which will make a 
diameter of solid womb of from four to six inches. 
Unless some displacement of the materials of 

which the womb is composed, took place ; it is 
plain that during its contraction the thickness of 
the walls would increase inversely, as the, peri« 
phery ¢ diminished. But during this process, blood 
and lymph are squeezed out of the vessels which 
with the fluids they contain constitute a great share 
af the substance. of an impregnated womb. The 
difference in the thickness of the walls between 
two wombs after delivery, will arise chiefly from, 
the diminution of | the cavity of the vessels be- 
longing to them containing blood and lymph. 
It is evident, therefore, that the cavity of , the 
womb may be contracted SO as that its opposing 
internal surfaces may ‘be, firmly pressed against 
each other Jong before the process of contraction 
be completely. finished ; or less, ambiguously, long 
before the thickness of the parietes be reduced to 
| their dimensions before. impregnation. : 


nar Vide Bo pai shretuns Bonde. - Morgagni de Causis et — 
Sedibus Morborum. Hamilton. | 
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"It appears, then, other things! being equal, that 


the loss:of blood after the separation of a Placenta” 


will be in proportion to the extent of the, mark to 
which the: Placenta had-been attached:. Although 
the womb may. ‘not have undergone that degree of, 
contraction’ by which the vessels on the part-from> 
which the Placenta had been detached; are me-: 
chanically shut ; the heemorrhage may be stopped, 
and life saved, by clots forming and plugging’ up 


the vessels, in case of a: languid circulation” from - 


sain LS oR AAPL, beg SPURS i ah a ae ety 


gi To aid y these observations. to’ the case “in! 


question: The womb’was not certainly contract-: 
ed to that degree necessary to shut the mouths of 


the: blood-vessels opened» by «the separation: ofva:’ 


Placenta. It: was capable of containing ‘\awhole 
quart of fluid. Fhe walls were only halfvanineh 


in thickness. It could not, therefore, havecun= 
dergone within: a short. period any: considerable 
degree of contraction. «The place of the supposed’! 
attachment of a Placenta’was fully fourinches and: 
a half in diameter,* nearly the diameter:of. a Pla-° 


centa:at’ the full period »of. gestation, which; acs" 
cording to Denman, is about a | 


* I now speak of. thie as cumin given by: thes authors of 


‘ the, « Vindication,” ee ae BN tage gee aot birt a ae 
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bore of the :vessels,: upon the supposition of the 
removal of a Placenta, must: have: been’ so-large 
that unless a: very great additional ‘contraction had. 
taken place, deathy from loss:of blood, must soon: 
have been the consequence ; and the- hemorrhage 
must certainly have continued until either amore 
perfect contraction-or death had ensued, .. 


To be: fully satisfied of the truth of this con- 
clusion, we have only to consider what takes place . 
in cases of abortion, during the third month: of 
pregnancy. At that period the ovum is not larger 
than a:common eggy:and the womb dilated only to 
the extent necessary to contain it, | Even/in this. 
state, if a. part of the Placenta. only be separated 
from the womb, floodings.bringing: the mother 
almost tothe very pointof death, frequently occur. | 
If them ‘such’ extensive: floodings occur when the 
womb is in so;contracted a state, and when: the 
vessels must have been so small, how much greater — 
floodings would necessarily. ensue: in this) instance 
when the womb was capable of containing a quart. 
of fluid, and: when the bore of the vessels must 
have been enlarged in: 10/foatbay to the'extent of, 
ein Wome:? ei ee Ge eA ee od 


. Supposing a Placenta had been recently ‘de- 
tached from the womb in question, and supposing 
I 
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” Gt!to continue inthis dilated! state owas J notowar- 
ranted in'declaring that‘a flooding must-have pre: 
vailed’; and that this flooding must have’ continued 
to the death of the mother, or until the formation 
of ‘coagula ; and conversely, if no: flooding had 
taken place, ‘nor coagulated matter formed to plug 
up the vessels, the same state of the womb being 
supposed, that a Placenta could not have ‘been re- 
cently detached? Whether a flooding, continuing, 
as it must have done, to her death, had prevailed, 
or whether coagula had: plugged ‘the vessels, at 
was not for me ito say. If any’ credit isrdue to 
the proper evidence, none of these could have! 
happened. A very small quantity of florid’ coloured: 

’ blood was found ‘oozing out'of some vessels at the’ 

~ fandus of the womb when examined’by Mr. Hay 
This was'to have been expected without. either: 
the separation ofa Placenta, or the existence of: 
menstruation. At the time she: was discovered, 

dead, ‘her cloaths, which: had. not been changed;:, 
were’ scarcely stained with: blood, nor was there a: 
spot of blood in any part of the room.» 04 a} to 


It seems that Mr. Hay at.first, entertained, the 
opinion, no doubt from the state of the dilatation _ 
of the womb, that Miss Burns must, haye died of , 
a flooding ; and gave it. as his opinion, upon;oath, » 
before the Coroner, that this must haye been the , 
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cause of her death. - But it was \certainly in Mr, 
Hay’s power to have. ascertained whether she had 
died of a flooding or not; and since he entertained 
that opinion, it was his duty to have availed himself 
of the opportunity. Heister relates that a woman 
who; had carried. twins was. delivered of ‘one of 
them, and died: of-a flooding before. the birth of 

the other. This celebrated anatomist opened the a 
body of the mother and of the child that remained. 
in the womb, and. found the heart and veins of 
both of them empty of blood... It is. well known 
that women in this situation will part with more 
blood before they die, than can be lost; perhaps,’ 
without death, in. any other circumstances. This: 
fact must-have been known to.Mr.. Hay. and his 
colleagues. » He acted, therefore, ‘with culpable 
neglect, in not having examined ‘the -heart and: 
veins of the deceased... From. the days of Hy-. 
poerates’ to the present, time, there never Was a. 
more deficient, unprofessional dissection, on which. 
any important consequences ie honiions than that , 
of the body of this melas 3 | 


The’ yaaa! which I have advanced will, E 
_ confess, only apply to the case of a child who had - 
been’ alive either at, or at no very. distant period 
before birth. If the child had been long dead be-_ 
fore its birth, a very material change might have 
I2 
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obeén effected im the state of some things, which E 
confess | did not contemplate at the time I gave 
my evidence, and which the authors of the * Vin- 
dication”? do not seem’ to have known. © Soon after 
omy return from Lancaster, when arguing this affair 
with my friend, Mr. M‘Culloch ; this gentleman 
‘stated-it as an objection to my argument,’ that’ a 
child which had been Jong dead’ might: be born 
without either a'mortal flooding occurring, ‘or the 
womb being more contracted than that in ‘qués- 
“ition: «I immediately: perceived and acknowledged 
the -foree of the objection. If the child had*died | 
‘some weeks before its birth, the Placenta becom- 
ing also-in time, dead; that action would take 
place between ‘the:womb andthe Placenta, which 
usually takes place between living and dead ‘mat- 
ter ; and the Placenta would be separated from the 
womb! im the same manner: that a:mortified ‘partis 
» separated from a ving.» In this: ‘case, at the time — 
of birth, there’would have been«nd open ‘vessels 
» uponthe internal surface of the womb’; the mark 
-oof: the attachment of a Placenta scarcely, if at all, 
- perceptible ; and, in my opinion, any mark that 
would have been left would not have been rough, 
' but smooth, as it- would have been covered with a 
“new cuticle Though, therefore, ‘the: womb ‘had 
remained in this state of dilatation’ at the time of 
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) the bith of the. shildy: no blood would have been 
lost. 


If this state of the case be supposed, it is 
evident that the rough mark at the bottom: of the 
.womb could:not have been a ‘Placental mark. It 
» willalso-appear evident that:it is perfectly impos- 
sible to fix any period from the appearances of: the » 
womb, when the: child had either: died: or been 
born. Theresis no reason why the womb might 
» not have remained in the same’situation after the 
» birthof the child for any given time.’ In order'to 
place the truth of this observation ina clear point 
»jof view,’ it will be necessary to enquire: briefly 
‘dnto the causes of the contraction of the indbiicagh 
Salas thi cosa of a: child. BEE 


The powers “ ac means the solid} sac of 

Hf siecle ca are put into action are muscularity and 
‘elasticity, Elasticity is a property connected with 
‘the structure, and independent of life; muscularity 
‘on the other hand, isso connected with the living 
(principle that it ceases at or soon after the extinc- 

| tion of life. » It is by the combined influence; of 
. these two powers that the permanent contraction 
»- of the womb is: performed, .'The muscular: fibres 
of this organ are neither numerous nor very. per- 
ceptible. The office of contracting the womb is, 
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without doubt, chiefly to be ascribed to. the elastic 
fibres of this organ, and of the vessels, ‘particularly: 
the arteries which belong to it. It is plain; there. 
fore, that the womb, unless in a’ state of disease, 
when dilated beyond a certain degree, must exert a 
certain effort to recover what may be termed its’ na~ 
tural situation. This effort, except so far’ as the 
muscular influence is concerned, cannot be: afls 
fected by recent debility, nor, for a certain time by’ 
death: itself. ~The’ opinion, therefore; so confi- 

dently asserted by Mr. Hay, that the languid con«* 
dition of Miss Burns, occasioned by her disease; 
would abate the contracting efforts of ‘the womb ;° 
and ‘that death would instantly destroy them, is’ 
unfounded, and betrays a complete ignorance of’ 
the structure and physiology’ of this viscus: Ex: 
perience in this case completely confirms the de-~ 
ductions of reason.’ The’ contracting efforts so far~ 
from being diminished, are found to be augmented: 
by the‘ debility occasioned ‘by the loss of blood, 
and by the approaches of death itself.* The prin-’ 
cipal cause of this appears to be the’ elasticity of” 
the artéries of the womb. These ‘véssels, being” 
less powerfully distended with blood, in’ ¢onse+: 
quence of the feeble action of the heart, sustain a. — 
diminution of ‘their cavity, and a‘ shortening of 


* Denman’s Introduction to Midwifery. 
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their axis’ as is know ne to'happen during and after 
‘death, and; thus powerfully aid in -contracting the 
sphere of the womb.: It is:im-consequence:of;:this 
elastic) power acting after death. that the arteries 
completely; empty themselves,of blood, :-which, is 
in general all found in the veins... The womb, like 
the arteries,, continues to contract after death till 
the resistance becomes equal to the elastic:power: 


» The fibres of the womb may be so diseased. 
without exhibiting any appearance of altered struc- 
ture, as in a great measure to be deprived of their 
elasticity. Should therefore.a dead.child.be sepa- 
rated from.a womb in. this situation, the elastic 
power of the organ would be balanced by the fesis-, 
tance long before it had recovered its usual dimen- | 
sions... There is.a case, in Bonnetus of...a womb. 
haying remained in a state of dilatation: from: the 
birth of the last child which happened ;upwards of 
a year before the death of, the mother.* When I. 
first noticed this...case, 1. was. of opinion that. the 
womb must first have .contracted to.save the life. 
ofthe mother, and that it had.been: afterwards. di-. 
lated by some. other cause than. pregnancy... But. 
I now, think, that the statement of Bonnetus may , 
be ‘admitted upon the supposition that; the womb - 


* Sepulchretum, Bonneti. 
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SHeuenises sakes a. Aedes fle, tips aehineian had 
been balanced by the resistance, while. this organ, 
was. still in.astate of, dilatation. Cases, are tes 
dated, .in which. the womb, has. parted with several 
quarts of water. monthly.* , Th. these instances, mas 
viscus, in my opinion, must. have existed in a 
constant state of dilatation ; for it cannot.be., sup>) 
osed that.it could, have contracted and dilated, 
regulaily.i in so. short.a period.:..Ifin.any casé ee. 
contracting effort, and the resistance are balanced. 
for, any. shert period at any-particular stage of the. 
contraction, what reason. can be offered why. that. 
state of the womb any not continue for any given 
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miei we 
nme jr ‘dis scaiin had pent a iiia a 
child that had: been long dead before its.birth ; and. 
on the supposition that the mother. did not. die. of, 
a flooding it. could, chave. parted with no, others. it: 
is impossible to fix: any, period at. which, the, deli-, 
very; had, taken, place ; the. womb, had. certainly, 
reached /a.istage at,.which the. contracting. power, 
and. the: resistance. were balanced ;, if. sh haw, 
remained in) this, situation from, any. preceeding 


ities rds if .Miss, Burns . had ; liyed,., iP, 
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have continued i in that Situation to ‘any sive pe- 
riod. Upon the supposition that there was no- 
flooding at the time of the death, the mark at the 
bottom of the womb certainly could not be occa- 
sioned by the separation of a Placenta. All the 
appearances may therefore be explained from other 
causes as well as from the birth of a dead child, 
Indeed, the elasticity of the fibres of the womb’ 
was most likely to have been impaired by some 
cause of long duration, as by dropsy or moles, 
which may continue for years. The ‘original di- 
latation was therefore more likely to have. been 
occasioned by those causes than by pregnancy. 


In order to understand this argument fully, it: 
does not require a practical knowledge of medicine. 
After thedescription which I have attempted of the 
structure and mechanism of the womb, every man’ 
whose mind has been disciplined by mathematical 
learning and who understands the principles. of’ 
mechanical philosoply is fully able to form a cor- 
rect opinion on the subject; and, in my judgment, ° 
the man whose mind has been sO. disciplined, ° 
though he may never. have seen a womb is a much ° 
more competent judge of the question, than the 
man whose mind has not been so disciplined, 
though he mai have dissected and sits a 
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UF Phe sake aid TAMAR toEe rabRtH EEN to 5 the 
Supposition, of any, other cause. than “pregnancy . 
producing the appearances which this womb exhi- 
\bited,. is, in, the. opinion of the authors. of the 
6 V Jindication,” the circular mark on the. bottom of 
‘the womb. The Gentlemen acknowledge that ‘the 
distention of the womb and even the dilatation of 
its mouth may have been occasioned by other 
causes, as by dropsy, but they maintain that” no 
_other cause could produce. the mark in, question 
and the. enlarged - condition of the vessels within 
_the circumference of this mark excepting preg- 
nancy. at AEA OEE: HT ta ew oud 


When I first examined the womb, this: ‘mark 
cetbaialy did not appear to me to resemble what I 
supposed would be the mark left by a Placenta, 

4 and had, no doubt, its effect in raising ‘doubts 

in my mind respecting. the pregnancy. This cir- | 

cular mark exactly resembles the description of 

-appearances which the fundus of the womb is oc- 
casionally known to assume under a state of dila- 

_ tation, from whatever cause. _Anatomists have ob- 

| served frequently, though the appearance. is ‘not 

constant, the fundus of the uterus pitted by. con- 

“siderable holes, in which drops of blood are general- 

ly found in those women who have died during 
menstruation. Mauriceau, Spigelius, and Wind- 
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slow have described these appearances on the in- , 
“ternal surface of the fundus of the womb, * These 
holes” says “Artruc, in his excellent treatise on the 
diseases of women, ‘* become in the uterus of 
pregnant, women, of a round and oval figure: of 
from one line to two—from the 1 increase of magni- 
tude which the parts of the uterus suffer at that 
time,  * Though, Artruc speaks of this. appear- | 
ance as accompanying pregnancy, ‘it. is evident 
that he means that it must, accompany. the disten- 
sion of the womb from any cause. The fundus: of 
the Uterus is circular in its unimpregnated state 
and therefore will preserve the same figure’ when 
the womb i is generally enlarged. . : Aaa 
i eke vessels belonging to this part ‘of the omb, 
and which are properly described by Mr. Hay,as 
plainly discoverable, were only the venous appen- 
dices, which open into the fundus of the womb, 
“encreased with the general. enlargement of that 
“organ. Mr. Dawson. and the authors of. the 
eu Vindication” state, that vessels capable of Te- 
ceiving a common bougie, and as large asa crow 
quill, are observable within the circumference of 
‘ise mark, alluded to. . But I must be pina re to 
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Say, that 1 could’ not observe uny stich’ vésselsat: 
my first examination: If they had existed in'that 
state, why did not Mr. Hay, who was much urged 
to: give a full description: of this’ mark, mention” 
such a prominent and important feature’ in the: 
picture. In fact, these vessels; as’ well 4s many 
other things of importance, have been discovered © 
since the trial. What a misfortune it’ isi that’ the’ 
whole body’ had: not ‘been preserved 5 we: should 
then have’ had’a very learned * account of. the ap» 
pearances on dissection, ‘new modelled, © 0% 
7a? 34 TAT PAE HL Sai Bh SEs DY Fs 
*Sinee ‘the trial) Thave béew favoured witha! 
view of ‘the womb) in'the presence! of Mr. Chriss 
tian and Mr. Dawson)’ two surgeons: who have: 
given decided opinions in ‘opposition: to” nine. 
The womb ° was in a state of great decay tT’ do'tist! 
bélieve that, in substance, it was above otie! halfof: 
what it was when Tfirst examined’ it. Its strae-: 
ture Was, of ‘coutse, in a great measure, destroyed’ 
The vessels’ which have been described sé °misi)> 
nutely by ‘Mr. Dawson ‘and the ‘authors’ the!) — 
fe Vindication,” > were poitited’ ‘out to nid’ by’ Mr. is 
| Dawson, ‘and’ inflated’ by a blow-pipe.’’ “Tt wills 
| scarcely be possible to’conceive® the’ astbnishinent av 
I felt at the deception into which these: gentlemen © 
had fallen. The vessels of which they speak! were” iF 
nothing else than communications between dif- 
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ferent parts of ‘the cellular membrane, which was 


| considerable» on: ‘the - fundus and: cervix: oF the. 


“womb, The same. openings were, found in the, 


same extent upon the cervix, but as the inflation. 


had not béen so much practised here as upon the. 


fundis, the communication between. the’ cells. was 
~ not.so free. The inflated appearance could never. 


have been produced by blowing into blood- vessels 


tinless the coats of these vessels had been perfora- 
ted and allowed the air to escape into the cellular . 


-tnembrane. The veins, indeed, anastamose,. but. 


this happens chiefly in the ramifications. The in- 
- Alation of veins ‘would not, as happened in this 


instance, spread upon the surface but sink) deep | 
into the substance of the womb. . The distinct.ap- 
pearance of these cellular communications was. 


the necessary consequence of the dissolved, state 
in which the womb was, and would have appeared... 
in any part of the body in the same. state where, 
cellular, substance exsited in any considerable. . 
quantity. Mr. Christian, who saw the womb at)’ 
the time it was extracted from the body and who. . 
aftet/the opinion he has given in writing, will. not. 
~ be suspected, of admitting any. thing unfairly fa-- 
vourable to. my cause, said, that he could have had. 
no idea of the womb being in such a state of dis. ; 
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_ Another circumstance, -convincing..me that 
‘the circular appearance on the fundus of. ‘the 
womb could not. possibly be the mark which a 
Placenta had left, is the extent of that mark. Mr. 
“Hay, when interrogated respecting the extent. ‘of 
‘the diameter of this. mark,. observed, that, he 
wished, out of charity, to be within bounds ; and 
was, with difficulty, brought to.admit that it Was 
four. inches and a half; wishing that it ‘should apr 
pear that.he was not inclined to state the utmost 
‘extent, which would have indicated the birth of a 
“child at nearly its full period; -This is another 
‘eminent | ‘instance of Mr, Hay’s charity 3 : for that 
‘Gentleman must have well known that the larger 
he, admitted the extent of this mark to be the 
stronger were the objections. to the existence of. a 
child at, all. Mr. Hay once observed to me. ina 
conversation, which will-be afterwards noticed, 4 “at 
the Infirmary, that he had no doubt this mark was 
six, inches in diameter. ‘The. authors of | the 
st « Vindication” say. Cae it was “fall fot, _ inches 
‘specting a thing that might have been ascertained 
“with, such certainty, and upon the, extent of which 
such, important consequences rested? | Why, was 
‘not this mark measured? When I lately, saw. ‘the 
‘womb, I desired Mr. Christian and ‘Mr. ‘Dawson 
to point out to me the dimensions of the supposed 


or 


‘Placental mark, ‘that L might have an opportunity 
‘of, measuring it. They did sO ; and I took the di- | 
: mensions according to their limitation, and found, 
by a measurement made in_ their presence, that 
the circular mark ‘upon the fundus was ‘seven 
inches and: a half in diameter one way, and six 
“inches and a half the other way. As this womb 
might contain about a quart, this mark, as will evi- 
dently appear, covered about one half ‘of the 
whole internal surface of the womb ; ‘far beyond 
the proportion of the womb that is ever covered 
by a Placenta. I have not been able to find any 
data from. which the capacity of a womb at the 
full period of gestation can be ascertained. There 
. must, of course bea great diversity i in this respect 
in different cases. -I find from the conversations | 
which. I have had with several experienced. Accou- 
) cheurs, that in their opinion a womb in the con- 
dition supposed, would at least contain five quarts. 
Upon the fair supposition of only an uniform ex- 
tension of the Placental, mark compared. with the 
general extension of the womb; if a circle upon 
the « circumference of a sphere whose solid i is equal 
_to one, quart, measures seven inches in diame- 
ter, what will be the diameter of a similar circle 
_mpon the circumference of a_ sphere whose ‘solid 
dee equal to five quarts ? _ From the detonstra- 


78 
tion of this theorem given ina note,* at appears 
that the diameter of the circle upon the larger 
sphere would amount to fully twelve inches.— 
Now, according to Dr. Denman, and the best 
authorities, the face ofa Placenta at the full period 
of gestation, measures about six inches in dia- 
meter. We find, then, that the face of the Ph- 
-centa of this woman at the fall period of gestation 
would have covered a, space four times as large « as 
that which is usually covered by the Placenta iH it 
being, well known that the areas of circles are to 
one another as the squares of their diameters. Miss , 
B. was a woman of very small stature. There is, 
I know, a difference. 3 in. the size of Placentas, as 
there is in every thing human. But I could as 
soon be induced to believe that men existed of the 
stature of twenty feet, as I could believe that the 
mark pointed out to me by Mr. Christian. and Mr, 
Dawson, had been occasioned by the separation 
of a Placenta. This i is an objection which all the 
authorities 1 in 1 the world can never overcome. ict 


“After a proof SO Lagi ca conclusive, thas 
the rough appearance on the bottom of the womb, 
| could not have been occasioned by the separation 
of a Placenta, it would appear superfluous to. ‘ad- 
vance any other argument. — I will, however, state 
another circumstance. This eae exactly covers 


* See the last page.. 
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the bottom of , the, womb, 2 part of that viseus: to 


which a, Placenta. is very, seldom, if ever, in ‘that 
manner attached. ne Sy 
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) ak gon luteum | hae been f found i in one of ‘the 
pet This i 1S another discovery that has been 
made since ‘the trial, and 18, regarded | by ‘the au- 
thors of the, “ “ Vindication” as. a certain. criterion 
that Miss Burns had o once been ‘pregnant. a ‘ No- 
thing” _say, they, « “ can account for a corpus | lute- 
um in the. -ovaria but. _ pregnancy.” Very Tate 
authors. of great. ‘authority. pate, the contrary.— 

“ -An_ adult virgin . ovarium”? ‘says “Dr. Hooper, i 
“ contains a number of highly - vascular vesicles, 

filled with. a ‘transparent. “fluid ; “these are ‘ovula and 

were. first discovered by. De Graaf; % besides, these, 

there are. occasionally t two. or more blackish spots ; 5 

these are. called corpora Lutea ; “they a are ‘supposed 

to be a certain criterion, ‘of a ‘woman’ s having borne 

a, child ; but sbi. ‘Is erroneous,, for corpora. lutea 

exist in Virgins.” Indeed, the assertion is contra- 
dicted by the very authority. they. quote. “ Den- 
Map says,, they are. found in females who ,have | 
borne PRR AN. such, as are salacious, by which 

he. faust mean females. of that character who, pee 

never. Hani, children, else, why the distingtion ? 
Indeed, the whole, ‘supposition respecting corpora 


lutea _depends HEe a : theory. of concep n, to 
oe £33 {3 
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which there are insurmountable obstacles. | But - 
allowing the theory to be true, the existence ofa 
corpus luteum in the ovaria, would only prove 
that the venereal orgasm had taken place, bbe 
without doubt, may Heppes sind det WEA). PIAS 
‘Upon the supposition that “Miss Burns had not 
died of a flooding, and that no coagula had formed 
> in the uterus ; and, of course, according to any 
argument, that she had not lately been delivered of 
a child; I was then asked by what other cause 
could ‘the appearances in that womb be accounted 
for: [answered that there were many causes, mean- 
ing steatoms, moles, dropsies, tympanitic affec-' 
tions, by which the womb has been known to be 
frequently distended ; but that, in my opinion, the 
most probable cause, in this case; was that species” 
of dropsy termed the hydatid. ‘The authors of the’ 
«« Vindication,” have strangely perverted the mean- 
ing of my argument on this subject. They have 
represented what I advanced: only as a probable” 
cause, among others, as if that had been ‘main+* 
tained: by me to have been the real and certain’ 
cause. They have’ therefore undertaken: a’ great 
deal 08, “unnecessary ded in Aesoaritasae ou to dis- 


‘ rete 
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* Oviparous animals, :it is well known, part with their ova; 
without any intercourse with the male. 
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prove a conjectural opinion ; and in pursuing this 
extraneous object they have altogether neglected my 
real argument. There is.evidently a great deal of dex- 
terity displayed in :their generalship.on this occa- 
sion. They found that my argnment, respecting 
the separation of the Placenta, ina certain state 
of dilatation, of the womb, without excessive 
flooding, was not to. be. easily overcome... They 
have. therefore passed this over with a. word. or two 
and directed all their force against. the hydatids, 


which, in fact, were of no moment, but which. 


they. have contrived to. magnify, into. the greatest 
importance. Mr. Clarke, they say, has seen Uteri 
remaining as much dilated after delivery as. this, 
without.a flooding taking place. The opinions of 


‘Mr. Clarke I shall,afterwards have an opportunity 
of. noticing. . _Assertions which ; contradict the 
known, principles of our constitutions, ought to 


be regarded in somewhat, the same light.as mira- 
cles, and are not to be credited, except upon.the 
strongest, evidence, and certainly not upon any 
single authority.. If any man were to tell you that 
he had.seen an arm cut off, and that no blood was 


lost,;although no means had been used to: prevent: 
it,, would, you consider him worthy of the least 


eredit ! ? So imperfect is our know ledge of nature, 
“that. we can often discover circumstances which 
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prové thé fallacy of an‘hypothesis, without being 
able to ‘substitute any thing ‘moré certain ‘in its 
place.’ Thotigh {had not been able to assign any 
reason for the dilatation ‘of the womb, and ‘the 
other ‘appearances it exhibited, still the force of. 
my objection upon’ the suppositions stated, to the 
pregnancy, would have been equally valid. In ‘this 
ease, the mind, in balancing difficulties, could have 
no hesitation ‘on’ which’ side to’ incline the scale. 
For, by admitting the supposition of pregnancy; you 
are obliged to ‘admit a conclusion contrary to the 
laws Of nature ; whereas, by rejecting that ‘suppo- 
sition, ‘you wonld only admit an inexplicable’ phe- 
nomenon ; and heaven knows that in the compli- 
cated fabri¢ of the human body—the most’ ‘stupend- 
ous machine in the universeé—there are many phe- 
nomena for which the wisest can give no account. 
We are'not, However, even reduced to any such di- 
lemma! the ‘authors 6f the “ Vindication” admit 
that “the’ distention ‘of ‘the womb, and even the 
dilatation of its mouth may be occasioned by other 
calises' than ‘pregnancy, as by dropsy: °* No‘vis- 
cus’ ‘inthe female abdomen,” says Dr:'Wilkes;'\t#is_ 
more subject’ to dropsy ‘than’ the Uterus; and this 
too in every stage of life: * * * * Many innocent 
virgins have ay under tlie heavy censure of prég- 
nancy, when the dropsy of the Uterus has been 
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the evil they laboured under.”* At another place 
the same author remarks, “ Sometimes collections 
of water to the amount. of many pints are dis- 
charged. monthly from the mouth of the womb, 
when the belly: falls.”, I was the: more inclined to 
consider the distention of the womb in. this case, 
upon the supposition that it had not been :the 
effect of pregnancy, to have arisen:from dropsy 
that the symptoms with which, according -to. the 
strongest testimony, she was. affected, were. those 
which characterise dropsy of the womb; namely, 
shortness of breathing, softness and flatness of the 
breasts, paleness of the face, wasting of every part 
of the body except the abdomen, fluor albus,’ and 
the absence of the catamenia, for a period much 
longer than the duration of pregnancy, ,. |. 


.) The most difficult encounter, in the opinion J 
suppose of my opponents still remains to be sus- 
tained, the. authorities of certain. Practitioners’ in 
- London ‘and Liverpool... My adversaries have. had 
recoutse to a singular:mode of settling a medical 
dispute. Are we now returned to the period of 
ignorance and. bigotry, when all matters of ‘reason 
and conscience: were determined by privileged 
authorities? Is an end to be put to all individual 
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independence of sentiment) by the terrors. of an 


Inquisition?) This is a. most dangerous example, 


calculated: to’ suppress the’ frequently: happy teme- 
rity of youth, and threatening the dearest interests. 
of Science. I: appeal from this: self-constituted 
tribunal to the public at large, In. the first place, 
I submit it as a question for serious consideration, , 
Whether the simple inspection ofa womb that, had. 
been nearly seven months extracted from the body 5 
and which, as was confessed by one of my opponents, i 
was in so complete a state of decay as scarcely to res. 
tain any of its original characters ; could have afford-.. 
ed ‘sufficient data from w hich any man, ,however 
great his experience and knowledge may. be suppo- 
sed, could have justly decided whether that, womb: 
had been impregnated recently before its extraction: » 
or not? Yet it is from the structure and appear- ., 
ances of the womb,) that the’ London gentlemen. ne 
confess to’ have formed their opinions—a structure, | 
which was in a great measure destroyed, and,ap-}, 
pearances that were totally altered, These gentle... 
men knew nothing of the previous history of the, , 
lady; of her habits or diseases; and, above all, of 
the state of the mammee. I have heard that a very 
strong case was submitted to their consideration. 
But if this” case be the same with what has been, 


published in the “ Vindication,” and considering, «_ 


the Importance of the object that was to have been _ 
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obtained, it is not likely to have been less favours i. 
able to the views of my ‘adversaries ; any opinions 
influenced ‘by’ descriptions so foreign to the pur- 
pose, ought’ to pass for nothing. In a matter of | 
this importance, and in which the interests and 
professional character of an individual were sO. 
deeply concerned ; good manners, or at Teast a 
respect for the appearance of justice, would, : 
micht have been expected, have induced them a 
pause and to defer their decision until they had_ 
known what that individual had to advance in. 
defence of his doctrines. It is said that Mr. Hay, 
having placed before these gentlemen the womb, . 
first delivered his own ‘sentiments and then mine, ‘ 
But even supposing that I could have considered ‘ 
Mr. Hay as an impartial historian, in an affair in. | 
which his own interests were so deeply concerned,” 
and in which his feelings appear ‘to. have been og 
keenly engaged, that gentleman i 18 among the very . 
last persons whom I would select for fone the 
vehicle of opinions ‘that required any thing like . 
the exercise of “reasoning i in the reporter. . 
‘None of the opinions aanrsies by any of the ‘ 
six London Gentlemen, except one, applies to the i 
present case. The question in dispute between 
the authors of the “Vindication” and me, is not. "6 
whether Miss Burns had recently been delivered _ 
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of a child: but whether a child; in the dilated»state 
in, which the womb existed, could have: been born 
without a flooding continuing till death, or till the 
‘womb had been more perfectly contracted. Some 
of these gentlemen say that they: cannot satis- 
factorily account’ for the appearances’ which: this 
‘womb afforded, except. upon the supposition of a 
recent delivery of a child. But this argues:only 
the imperfection of their knowledge, not the exist- 
ence of pregnancy. I would ask Dr. Denman, 
whether, if he had seen the mammee of this lady 
and found them flat, flabby, and pendulous, with- 
‘out the least appearance’ of an-areold. around the 
nipple; and had known, also, that she had» for- 
‘merly had full and: firm: breasts ; he would still have 
maintained that she had reached:an advanced pe- 
riod of pregnancy? ‘The areola, or brown’ circle, 
around the nipples, has generally, by’ men’ of expe- 
rience, been considered. as a certain and universal 
concomitant of pregnancy ; Dr. Denman says it isi | 
general, though he thinks not universal. | Why 
does he think so? “Not from his own experience’; 
‘because if he had ever seen such a case, he would 
have said, without any qualification, that it was 
not universal. But in this case there was no brawn. 
circle around the nipples: as that cele cannot 
exist in the manner supposed, except when the 
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“mammee are Widabewil ‘beyond the state | in which 
pes “were: puis concern ee Bi hOo AP yy HONE 
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Riles pera artesian of. aalvdaepscl wibouandy 
wasabsent:in »this case. » Had the’ gentlemen who 
opened ithe: body. only taken: the. trouble to have 
Jookedat the: mammes, (and: who, ma case of sup- 
posed. pregnancy, “would have ‘omitted: it?). they 
would:have found sufficient: reason to. have-abated 
a: good deal of that: confidence-,with which. leer 
einliatelth their sentiments eg this: veces 
int Mas Clarke: is: stir otal one» sof: nin ieonaiis 
Practitioners who comes: to. the point at. issue be- 
‘tween ame‘iand: the authors of the. “* Vindication:? 
‘This» gentleman’ says,“ Lhave- meio 
after) the-death -of patients lately delivered; ~ 
whonrthere was no hemorrhage, which,’ aside 
have been. contracted to no greater. d egree than the 
Uterus which is: inv the-possession:of: Mr,.Hay.”? 
Mr, Clarke.observes. also, ‘« that: there is an appear- 
ance: in, one.of the-ovaries, which ‘ never. is seen 
exceptin an impregnated, or lately impregnated 
-Uterus.”), Now, [have already shewn that the first 
part ofthis assertion is, erroneous’; for.that-the. “AR- 
‘pearance, meaning: a CORR ladies in tg onan 
enfti ac ae Gigs BepApia eee > R- A apeeke ey Ghy by na tee AME Fee ite 


are 


Mons? os Denman’ Ss: a a ai to. Midiviferys hye tea Oeaes 
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may, and does exist.in-the Uteri.of virgins: «Fhe, 
second part. of the vassertion, “im pregnated, or 
lately impregnated Uterus,” is in contradiction-to. 
the united  testimony.of-these even who believe in. 
thedoctrine of corpora lutea; for these are supposed: 
toremain for lifes and by.-no «means, to. indicate ,a; 
late or remote pregnancy.. When a man, to;support, 
acertain cause,:is found, in the compass-ef asfew: 
lines,:tovbe the author of two: assertions; which,are, 
not:well founded, what confidence can be reposed. 
in any.assertion he may make in: the'same;cause? 
especially if that assertion be in the nature of things, 
altogether improbable. Besides, Mr. Clarke has. 
not mentioned whether. in these cases;the-children. 
had. been dead, or: not, long before.birth, Nor, 
has he: stated: the diseases of which. the» women; 
died, ...There,might have existed such.an,organic, 
affection of the, Uterus,-or of the parts: about» its. 


as to- have destroyed. in a great measure the-perme-' 
ability .of . the ,arteries, of .the. womb,)‘or :of::the: 


trunks -from which they had: ramified... Any ar- 
gument drawn from such cases-would not apply: to 


the, oineee funegeticnp ieamow dovo Bod. GGRREBS 
ys 7 ; } ctnandide 

ane this! remote: icine we) opneintedeil to. 
anid the Practitioners in London:as:a. different, 
species of mortals, possessing a certain degree,of in-;. 
fallibility,. This has arisen chiefly fromthe report ; 
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of the pupils who issue*annually: from their clas- 
ses. ' These’Tyroes; having just emerged from: the: 
shop‘ of the: Apothecary, with no other knowledge 
than that of gallipots and pills: after attending the’ 
London ‘lecturers for a few months; come: forth 
finished Surgeons and Accoucheurs; ‘and exercise 
theitskill’ upon the lives. and: the: limbs of their: 
fellow creatures, with a confidence that can be 
equalled only by their ignorance. As admiration 
is the natural growth of an ill-informed-mind; they: 
are‘astonished at the display of things they do not: 
comprehend ; consider the rudiments of knowledge; _ 
asa wonderful proficiency ; and regard their masters 
as the'wisest of'men. I must* confess that I have 
the misforttine to “look upon’:the “London: Practi- 
tioners’as fallible, like other:‘men; and even to sus- 
pect; from: the’ bustle “of one kind: oranother, int 
which’those’of any reputation are engaged, leaving” 
little time to:be employed in ‘study, that they are 
béelow’the‘common average of the profession... 


But the morality ofthese gentlemen has, on this: 
occasion, been even worse than the exercise of their’ 
authority’ was presumptuous.. They must: have 
been aware of:the-purpose for which their-opinions: 
were obtained; namely, to establish the reputation’ 
and interests’ ofa set of men, upon ‘the ruins of” 
those of an ‘individual; who, were he known to 

M2 
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them, might, appear. to. possess. ds, sttong claims 
to, their. protection as the persons whose! cause 
they have thus. unfeelingly, abetted: in) prejudice 
to him... After.reviewing this wansaction, ja person 
would be almost disposed. to suspect, that the re- 
putation of a pupil and the creditof .a particular 
school of medicine, had had too great a share‘on 


their conduct. . ‘wa ome rise) RBG 


oat seems that the spirit of persecution inmatters | 
ef opinion, prevails with.as:much force and intole- 
vance, in,the. minds of some men, even in these:en- 
lightened days, as. it ever didin the days of. Tycho. 
Brache or Gallileo; and that it,is owing to the mild. 
equity of our laws, not to, the candour and libera- 
lity of some minds, that freedom of opinion, even. 
in matters of science, is not suppressed... Finding 
that my sentiments were fast gaining ground among: 
the enlightened ‘part of the community; my?ad- 
versaries became alarmed ; and knowing themselves | 
unequal to the contest, they have had recourse 
to their. London :associates to prop?a= declining 
cause. But the benefit’of this device can only be» 
momentary—this feeble last resource -willobe*as~ 
ineffectual as it is disgraceful to them and their 
London friends. aT pie! Si PAFORB ON, 


Hee i est veritas et ea alebit. “i 
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-eoe With, réspects tov the: genthemen of thisitown 
savho have entered’ intoa combination, whose cer- 
tain tendency and only! assignable purpose’ are: to 
“ruin my medical-reputation; ‘f must! be permitted 
to be a little! more particulars: When a man! pub- 
lishes his opinions: upon any subject, criticism has 
only to do with these opinions ; and the author, ex- 
cept so far as he is concerned in them, is out of the 
question. But the caseis very different when .a'man, 
ora body ofmen,lend the authority of their names 
in confirmation of .a doctrine: ; lt then: becomes the 
province of. criticism; in) order to prevent any im- 
position on the public, to inquire into the value of 
that: authority... This is peculiarly requisite, if 
the interest of any person‘is likely to be» injured. 
by this authority passing for more’ than. it is- 
worth: The public are also concerned in’ the ex- 
amination, as. impositions of’ this kind) are: most’ 
injurious to the best interests of society... It be-. 
comes my right and my duty to estimate the qua- 
lifications.of these gentlemen, who, either by the 
joint subscription. of their names, or by separate: 
letters, have constituted themselves the public cen-. 
‘sors. of my sentiments. “What can these gentle- 
men have in view by this conduct? Do they hope 
to proscribe the judgment of the public, or expect ’ 
that a reverence for their. names will terrify the 
world into-an assent to their opinions, without an 


~ 
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examination of the grounds of them? PV Are these 


give sciela reason ‘to’ look’ for dash an ssbb 
obedience to their authority ?» ‘On'the contrary,’ it 
all this: large collection of’ Liverpool: Physicians}: 
Surgeons, “Apothecaties, Accoucheurs' and ‘core: 

mon Dentists, is there a single name that is known’ 
to literature or science? Forbid it, Heaven,’ that 
literature or science, or any thing that is esteem’ 
ed good, honorable, or praiseworthy, ‘should’ have’ 


- any’ connection with: such an- association. uals) 


We can only judge of the qualifications ‘of men 
of science and literature: by their published per 
formances. The value of ‘the authority: of these” 
gentlemen ” must be “derived: from those™ ‘speci ae 
mens of their talents which’ they have laid before” 
the’ public. “But excepting -in one ‘unimportant’ 
instance, Ido’ not ‘know of: any such ‘specimens. aH 
I*have’ néver “heard ‘that a discovery of the least’ 
value has ever been ‘madé by one ‘of them }/ ‘that 
any obscure point has been elucidated, ‘or that‘ any* 
thing has ever been added by any of ‘them: to the’. 
ip stock of ans ‘Imowledge: salpega OTB P 
rgd eels and local itepatation, ‘asa oy “ 
it is” well “known, are by” no means thé: critétia’” 
of ‘eal merit, ‘or “of ‘profound: iiédical” skill 
Théy “are not unfrequently the produce of’ very’ 
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different qualifications. with, which ‘the manly. ine, 
_ dependence of the:scholar, the.unpresuming;simpli- 
city, of the; scientific. mind, ; or, true: liberality:.and. 
nobleness of, heart, cannot, easily. coalesce... They, 
are,often: the { fruit of: an) assiduous, attention and 
fawning: submission. to. the great ;. of, dark. attacks 
upon the.reputation,: and of well timed insinuations. 
against the skill, , of a, rival ; and of a. successful, 
study..and dexterous ‘management of the. cha~. 
racters: constituting the: ie era in which. hs, 
Pisiiaive RaSHRS: PIPES PREM “BLS ito Futie 


— 
9" 


eee am. sada aia some: peptone His have Deen. 
persuaded to join. in) this persecution, haye main; 
tained that they, did: mot:intend,; by it,: any, inju ry... 
to.me,; but. that, they, only, meant, to express, their , ‘ 
inoffensive: 0 opinions on a particular subject. ,Is it, 
possible: that any man can beso. weakias; either: to. 
be.deceived. himself or attempt; to deceive; others ; 
by, such, contemptible, sophistry ? The. effect,:so., 
far as their,authority., can: go, must. have appeared . 
to; ‘them , evident ; and,, haying known. the. -conse- |; 
quences, are the ey not. responsible for. the, _ Means... 
which, with such a knowledge, they employ ? By 
a premature avowal of their sentiments, they, have 
deviated from that honorable impartiality which is, 
due to any, member. of. the. profession i in, the differ- 
enges that may, arise, hetween, him and any, other 
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member of it. “Instead of waiting’ to’ assume 
the honorable character of judges, they. have. be: 
come parties’ to aicause that did hot concern them: 
What object, bP would ask, could’be gained by: ‘this 
premature avowal of their senti ments? Certainly: not 
the attainment: of trath whieh: could not: be influ: 
enced by opinions nor signatures, and” which: Te+ 
mains: ‘exactly where «it | ‘was before. Whatever 
covering may be attempted tobe thrown: over , this 
scheme, the purpose of the framers’ of. it 1S plain; 5 
it was to induce all the medical men in Liverpoo} 
to become a 2 pany, 3 against me ; to RPES thom, dn 
would: prevent. me, in. ae, from hivines ‘ang 
friendly, intercourse with: them, and thus. to. leaye 
ime alone, as it were, in the profession. | The: zeal 
and activity which, my opponents have, shewn,. and, 
the artful lures, adapted: to. different dispositions, 
ty hich they have thrown out, to increase the num- 
ber: ‘of. their. adherents, have been ‘remarkable, 
They: have deceived the : simplicity of. some,” by. 
eonvincing them that they. did: not: intend any, 
thing hostile. to me ; they, have inflamed. the patriy, 
otisni of others, by insinuating that it was a publig. 
question, a matter. of " legislative importance, ins. 
volving: the laws of medical testimony, which they 
assert Thad:violated ; they have awakened the fears 
fs many’ by's SU pgesting be both directly. and through 
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the mediation of friends, that if they did not make a 
public declaration of their opinions against me they * 
would share in the unpopularity. of my doctrines, 
The power of my antagonists has, no doubt, had its 
influence ; for since the trial took place, Dr. Ge- 
rard has been exalted to the dignified situation of 
‘Mayor of Liverpool. Several of those who have 
engaged with activity in this persecution, bore me, 
of old, a deadly grudge. They remember the sig- 
nal victory I obtained over them at the dispensary. 

They recollect that | detected their illiberal plans, 
and exposed them to the indignation of the public. 

They have suppressed, till now, their ill- disguised ' 
resentment ; but, falsely thinking that I was laid 
low, they, have ‘seized this favourable opportunity 
of annoyance ; and, imitating an illustrious kin- 
dred example, have approached and aimed at me 
a dastardly blow. Others had been consulted 
upon the case from the beginning ; and, as is ‘well 

known, had given an opinion conformable to that 
supported by the authors of the “ Vindication.” | 
It is well known that there are certain ‘medical 
characters in this town, who consider any opposi-. 
tion to their sentiments as more heinous than trea 
| son—as an offence never to be forgiven, r 


“Though; indedd it is fnortifying to think that 


“any person belonging to a liberal profession, could 
N : 
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be found fo degrade his character 's0 much as to 
become the creature of influence, the'tool of party, 
the instrument of injustice; yet; considering the 
imperfections of human nature, and the powerful 
motives that have been held out to it; it is, upon 
the whole, honourable to the profession of Liver- 
| pool, that after every exertion, the collection of 
authorities has been so small; for the design has 
been discovered and condemned by more than two 
thirds of the medical gentlemen in this town; and, 
considering the nature of the association, it is 
needless to add, by far the most reapeatabliy in 


Fe 


virtues and in talents. Bile Die Viet 
“The pial Sed by some of the gentlemen 

in this town require a more particular ‘considera-> 
tion. Ihave, indéed, been much entertained and 
instructed by the long account given by Mr: Daw-: . 
son of the placental mark. It is certainly a very: 
“minute and learned description, exhibiting many 
proofs of great research, as the very, language of. 
several authors, who have written upon the:sub- 
ject, has been copied into it. Indeed it ds .axmas- ; 
ter piece, and the only fault it. possesses, which, 
~ indeed, I am farfrom considering as a fault, is, that. 
“mot one word of it applies to the womb in ques- 
“tion. 'Thave-also seen the womb lately extracted 
by Mr. Dawson, which he says exactly resembles. 


Or 


that im the possession of Mr. Hay... Here, also, 
the effects of a warm imagination are perceptible. 
At the time when the womb, ia Mr. Dawson’s 
‘possession, was extracted from, the body, accord- 
‘ing to the report of Mr. Graham, an old surgeon 
who was present, it was about the size of the closed 
hand; hada firm consistent feel like that of the 
heart.of an animal newly killed, and that the little 
cavity it possessed was. filled with..clotted, blood. 
The placental mark, on the surface,of this womb, 
so far from shewing any resemblance to the rough 
mark in the bottom of the womb. in possession of 
Mr. Hay, confirmed me in the belief that they could 
not have been occasioned by the same cause, and 
that. the former was only.the occasional natural ap- 
pearance of that part of the womb in a state of dila- 
tation from any cause. , Mr. Dawson is amost oblig- 
ing young man, and very convenient for supplying 
vappropriate cases to those who may be in want of 
them. ; I remember when Mr. Park, more thana 
“year ago, read,a. paper upon the retroversion. of the 
Uterus, , at the library; Mr. Dawson, who. has 
_neyer, as I understand,. had much practice in mid- 
wifery, checause, forsooth, he is a very young man 
vand a gallant .batchelor, had the good fortune to 
-have seen no less than five cases, all tending to 
confirm the theory of Mr. Park; while the oldest 
_espractitioner in.town had never seen more than one 
NQ 
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or-two. Ifthe good fortune of Mr. Dawson ¢on- 
tinues, with what an assemblage of wonders will 
his head at length be stored! This town appears’ 
indeed, to be mostexcellently adapted for the 
residence of those who wish to publish upon me 
dical subjects. ‘They need only mention what 
facts.and cases they want, with all the particulars,’ 
and they will be soon supplied with abundance to” 
their mind, on good. authority. Many of- the” 
young surgeons, particularly Mr. Dawson ‘and Mr 
Christian, have them ready made, or nearly  g0f0 
requiring only some: slight touches, like esas 
hele constitutions, adapted to all occasions. 9 90 


| Dr. Fraill, another very young nishan would, it 
appears, be found no less useful than either of’ 
the two gentlemen I have mentioned.’ ‘This gen= 
tleman. has seen a human Uterus, in the pro-" 
gressive stages of pregnancy, as he at one’ period 
practised midwifery. | We are not informed ‘upon’ 
what extensive theatre this practice was exhibited. | 
But there certainly must have been an uncommon 
mortality among the women who fell’ under his ” al 
charge... They'seem to have died for the purpose 
of giving him a view: of their wombs, ‘and’ én? 
abling him to write this. letter to bs friend DE 
Bogtoek kp) da stusesllt) cee 


a F - ity vi 103 “ 
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_ It is worthy of remark thatthe greatest num- 
ber of the medical gentlemen of this town, whose’ 
letters to, the authors of the “ Vindication” have 
been published; had never «seen the womb until 
the date of these letters. »'They confessedly went 
on, purpose, and in all probability carried’ these 
letters, already written, in their pockets. ‘Tt will 
appear from the date of these opinions, that none. 
of these gentlemen had made any communication 
on, the subject, until after the reception of the ’ 
opinions of the London practitioners, whose sen-— 
timents and even language they have frequently 
adopted. This transaction admirably confirms’ the 
opinion which the illustrious Cullen entertained 
of the generality of medical practitioners, ‘and 
which he has so happily expressed in the sen+ 
tence which I have used for a motto, denominat+ : 
ing them Lnutatorum servum pecus. It is curious - 
to trace the channels through which the influence ~ 
has run, for the purpose of obtaining those autho-"' 
rities ;, Mr. Shaw has been induced to go and exa+» 
mine the womb, in consequence of a conversation — 
with Dr. Lewin; Mr. Hay has procured the learned” 
letter from his friend and colleague Mr. Dawson; 
Dr. Traill’s valuable: communication has. been ob- 
tained through the influence of his friend Dr. 
Bostock. These letters exhibit internal proofs of — 
a conspiracy. The plan has been well contrived 
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by the prime movers of the machine’; evéry tian 
has been appointed to influence his friend; ¢on- 
cealment of parpose has’ been combined’ with 
speedy execution, the two great characteristics of 
~ well conducted enterprises. But, as often happens 
in such cases, some one, from imprudence, excess 
of zeal, or treachery, discloses - something which 
serves to elucidate the whole design ; so, in this 
case, the hostile intentions of my Opponents have 
been fully revealed by one of themselves, as will 
appear by the following correspondence. © “Having 
understood that Dr. Brandreth had, upon several 
occasions, since my return from Lancaster, accused | 
me of having, in one instance in which he was 
consulted along with me, shewn proofs: ‘of ‘toss 
professional i ignorance ; and having further learned 
that the doctor had expressed his intentions of 
‘making no secret of this in future, I wrote to that 
gentlemen a letter, of which the following is a 


copy: 
TO DR. BRANDRETH. 


puts = 50" "Liverpool, 18th Oct. 1808. 
SIR, | 

» Lhave, from various quarters, been informed — 
that you have lately indulged yourself in a'very 
unbecoming freedom of remark respecting me ; 
and, in particular, that you have said, that ina 


1Q1 


case. which you. attended along with me,, con- 
nected with the uterus, 1 had shewn great igno- 
rance,, and recommended a very improper treat- 
ment, or words to. that effect. lam disposed to” 
suppose, that there is some mistake i in all this; for 
I have had of late, sufficient occasion to know how 
false.rumour is; and cannot, upon slight grounds, 
be. induced to believe that a man could disgrace a 
liberal_profession, by so unfounded, unprofessional, 
and ungentlemanly an assertion. You are,, I know, 
sufficiently sensible of the influence you possess | 
in this town, to be aware that. the report of such 
an assertion having proceeded from you, m must be 
highly injurious to my interests. You. cannot, 
_therefore, consider it. unreasonable that I should 
require of you to state the case and the error Thad 
committed, or afford me the . means’ of contra- 

dicting. SO scandalous a report, equally injurious | 
to your character and to mine. 


1 am, Sir, 


.» . Your most obedt. Servt. 


Ta ee SAMS rete! 


To which the elite abe answer was almost i im- 
-abgurer st returned, Fis, pees She aie & 
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«TO DRe Sieh blo at apts 

pga aries Yeni Su cia uibstedesns 

Since a, Scded slab this: Enya as liane yey Nenaul 

forded great surprise to any well-informed médical 

man that I know, in which you have been con- 

spicuous, I have, I believe, more than once said 

1 had been, consulted) im,a;case of pregnancy in — 

which you. were concerned, and that on this oc- 

casion you appeared both to myself and Mr. Park 

wholly unacquainted with the subject. I do not 

recollect. 1 have eyer mentioned this opinion, ex- 

cept in the presence of Mr. Park, who has uni- 
formly expressed’ the same. 

I am, see Your’s, 
abit Rae DRETH.. 

Eee or Sizat rat) CEO 

ie shietn wrote era of Lyyelivc the! following 

are eal ‘to Dr. eager: and: mr Park : TD 

wy eye : Oe esc eegy 

RO: DR. _BRANDRETH, io ty oe 

Beier, 18th + ORE 1808. 

wri Sh JB OTR SHOE haa 1. CME gyal 

1 have been Sarai ih your sates ‘whiek 

has fully. satisfied me respecting the correctness of 

the reports which I had heard...But.1 have» to 

require that you will further satisfy me respecting. 

the time and the occasion. at. which I; exhibited 

those proofs of professional ignorance, with;which, 


> 
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according to your own‘acknowledgment, you have. 
repeatedly charged me in my absence, and that 
you will also’state the reasons which induced you 
and Mr. — to consider me so. ay patente : 


of am, Sir. 


“Your most obedient servant, 


J AS. CARSON - 


af ge eit gate 


gitignee) 18th Oct. 1808, 
Str, 3 

Having been: sifted Rags Dr. Brandreth had, 
upon several occasions, charged me in my absence ~ 
with, gross ignorance, in a»case of. pregnancy, in 
which also ‘he had:been concerned, 1 applied this 
morming to Dr. Brandreth respecting this report, 
and have been honoured with an ariswer from that 

gentleman, of which .the following is a copy : 

RS idee Dr. Brahdeeth’s letter was oer a 


Ae: aie that you his were s conetaed’ in this 
ease, and that: you have joined with Dr. Brandreth’ 
in accusing me of ‘gross ‘ignorance, oT Have to Tes 
quest, therefore, that you will state the time ‘and 
the-occasion at) which I exhibited those’ proofs of 

O 
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ignorance, and. ike the reasons which induced 
pat and Dr. Brandreth to consider me 50 ignorant. 
| Lam, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

JAS: CARSON. 

From Dr. Brandreth I have received no answer 
to my second letter. ‘The day following, the 19th 
October, I was honoured with the following letter 
from Mr. Park : 


To Dr. CARSON. 


Pee tet eet! 19th, Oct. 1808.1 


| Sir, \ 
The only case T know that you can ‘allude to, 
is. that of Mrs. ——, whom you know T saw 


Ed maths 


‘In ‘this, it 
appeared both to Dr. Brandreth and myself ‘that 
Midwifery was a branch of science with which 
you appeared to be very little acquainted. Ado 
not now recollect the particular circumstance on 


once, and but once, for 


which that idea was founded. This opinion» we 
mutually expressed to each other, but not {to. amy 
knowledge) to any other person ‘whatever fae 
late occasion, on which I most. cordially dec clare 
your conduct met my decided disapprobation,. as 
well-as that’ of almost every professional’ man i 


‘know.—Since that f contess I have more nan once 
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expressed my surprise at the opinions delivered 

by one who had never practised ; and who, when he 

first settled in Liverpool, appeared to me little ac- 

quainted with that branch of science. : 
Lam, &c. Your’s, 


H. PARK. 

The case of which Mr. Park speaks, occurred, 
{ think, upwards of four years ago. It was a case 
of hemorrhage, previous to abortion, in the third 
month of. pregnancy. .I had:seen the lady several 
times before any of these gentlemen had. My 
prescriptions were a. moderate dose of the oleum 
Ricini, and a very diluted solution of the sulphu- 
ric acid, together with open windows and the re- 
eumabent posture. The lady. was seized with faint- 
ings. [ became alarmed. My. friend, Dr. Currie, 
whose memory I shall ever cherish with the warm-_ 
est affection, and whom I was accustomed to con- 
sult, had that day gone on a journey. to Scotland, 
for the recovery of hishealth. Had this great and 
good man been now alive, this tribe of Liverpool 
practitioners in medicine, would not have dared 
to have conducted themselves towards. me, with 
the injustice they have done. They know that he 
would have afforded me the mighty protection of 
his arm; at the view of which, they would have 
shrunk dismay ed: into their original nothingness ; : 

sit Pedeyig: | 
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like’ the! infantschild into'the bosom of its mother ; 
‘scared by’ the burnished ‘shield’ and ' towering hel- 
met of: Heéctor..+In’ the absence of ‘Dr. Currie, I 
introduced Dr. Brandreth ‘into the family. Infu- 
sion of ‘roses ‘was prescribed, instead of the weak, 
solution of the acid ; and magnesia, in case the oil 
should fail. The lady recovered soon, without, 
I believe, taking ‘any thing more, except'a little 
‘magnesia. “In what ‘particulars’ I ‘betrayed“com- 
plete ‘ignorance of ‘the case, I do not’ know ;“Dr. 
‘Brandreth ‘refuses ‘to: tell, and Mr. Park “does not . 
remember.» Twas perhaps more alarmed, ‘than’the 
‘urgency ‘of the case required ; for, ‘from esteem’and 
‘friendship, I was‘mtich interested in the fate‘of*the 
jady. At that stage of my practice; too, Ivwas 
fearful: of the consequences of the responsibility of 
sucha case, resting upon me alone. The anxiety 
which I shewed; arising from ‘these causes, might, 
‘perhaps, have been: considered by these‘ gentlemen, 
as’ the ‘indications of “embarrassment; «proceeding — 
fromignorance. | But if I, a ‘young Physician; had, 
to their: experienced: eyes, shewn any: ignorance, 
(and who in the wide field of medical ‘practice:has 
not ‘to accuse himself ‘of ‘having been ‘often: ignos 
rant?) ought:not these:gentlemen, “at the ‘time, »to 
haye pointed out to me my error, ‘and aidedamy 
inquiries ‘for better information? Their language 
to*me then was the language of approbation.” Hour 
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years have elapsed without any-mention of.my ig- 
riorance. » At atime when the’ current of ‘popular 
‘opinion, springing from errors: which they them- 
selves had defended, ran strong against me; these 
gentlemen, with a skill of which they appear to be 
complete masters ; have seized this favourable op- 
portunity ; have assailed me behind my’ back, and 
inflicted a severe but dastardly wound. The charge 
of .professional ignorance against a young Physi- 
cian, from men of high professional ‘character, 1s 
an.aggravated offence. ‘The robber who enters my 
house and plunders me of. all my-goods, 1s indul- 
went—is' merciful, and does mea trifling injury, in 
comparison. to the robbery which these men have 
conspired to make of my,reputation. It might have 

been expected that their station in life, and ares 
_ gpect:to the character:'they had tosupport, would 
have:raised:them above such calumny ; but this is a 
proof that has occured :to me, among many: others, 
that neither wealth, nor station, nor opportunities 
ofrefinement, can ever completely correct: the na+ 
tural-deformity of alow, selfish, and illiterate mind, 
It) is easy for Dr. Brandreth to say, that sucha 
man is ignorant; that he has completely mistaken 
the-case ; and:such insinuations may ‘have their 
itended effect among ‘the ignorant and the vulgar, 
tichvand poor. It umight be easy, in certain com- 
munities, for any:man to:gain a reputation by such 
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means, provided he could steel his breast against 
all the generous: ‘and honourable feelings .of our 
nature. ‘Let wealth be the portion: of those who 
can stoop to gain it by such arts; for my part, I 
would rather eat the bread of poverty, and what 
would: be more ‘poignant to my feelings; see my 
wife and infant children eat it, than purchase the 
world by following the example of these gentle- 
men’in this case.’ Perhaps the time is not “far 
distant when the world will be disposed to. give 
me as much credit even for medical knowledge, : as 
it ever did to Mr. Park or Dr. Brandreth. Litera- 
ture and science have been the business and de- 
light of my life. These’ afford the. riches after 
which my mind aspires. The love of an honest 
fame has ever glowed in my breast, and though 
my ardour may have been for a time suppressed by 
the anxieties that have attended a long and ardu- 
ous struggle for independence, yet the phantoms 
— of future distinction will occasionally appear on 
the distant hills, and dispel the gloom by. which 
the horizon of my life has beep so frequently 
overcast. A 

Mr. Park, in "es letter, does not say whether 
he Has joined with Dr. Brandreth in accusing me 
publicly of professional ignorance, nor does ‘he 
deny Hs To the practice of Midwifery r cab 
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‘made any pretensions. I ‘have publliely] avowed 
my ignorance of it. I have. exercised no. de- 
ception on that head. But is it to be inferred 
from that circumstance, that I should be ignorant 
of the appearances, structure, mechanism) Phy- 
sidlogy and Pathology of the womb? As well 
might it be concluded, that because I am not a 
practical Dentist, I should, therefore, be ignorant 
of the structure of the teeth ; or because I am not 
an Oculist, I should not be acquainted with the 
beautiful and complicated fabric of the eye, or 
with the laws of vision. Very different qualifica- 
tions are requisite for the due consideration of the 
important ‘subject in. question, from the actual 
exercise. of midwifery as an art. 


But are. , these ‘gentlemen, who builds sO eatudh 
upon their experience, as infallible, even in cases 
connected with the womb, as they would wish 
themselves to be considered 2 ‘Do they remember 
the case ‘of Mrs. >? As: people generally: have 
short memories in duct instances, I will endea- 


vour to recal the particulars of this business’ to 
their recollection. This poor unfortunate woman 
applied to the Dispensary more than two years 
ago, principally, I believe, with a view to have it 
ascertained whether she was with-child: or not ; for 
though she grew large, she did not find herself 
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affected my the: manner sheiiused to ‘bein: former 
-pregnancieseo;Mr. Christian; whose: patient she 
became; ‘first, 1 believe,” conceived: it to: bea) ease 
of extro-uterine foetation, and: was confirmed: in 
hiis-opinion. by the concurrence of Dr, Lyon and 
Mr, Park ; who, after the most deliberate exami- 
nation,: pronounced it to be.a .case of which=there 
could,. we no. doubt.;, one having felt. ‘the fooh si 
the. ,toes; another , the ribs, and so forth..of the 
child.; An affair. so. wonderful not only, attraeted 
the. attention of all the medical gentlemenin this 
town,,but the: noise of it'spread» over: the yking- 
dom, ; the-expectation of the medical, world. was 
fixed upon the event. Parturiunt montes. In the 
mean time, the child. grew apace ; and the:mother 
had advanced into the tenth month of pregnancy: 
‘As. the.child. did not point to any particular place, 
and.as, no signs appeared:of its making»a:way for 
itself through the parietes of the abdomen; <it was 
proposed.and. at length. -determined to relieve: the 
mother! from: the burden by.an- operation. Mean; 
while, however, the poor woman, who:had been 
sinking for some time, died ; and thus the charac- 
ter of the. medical, attendants was saveds;sand a 
horrid »tragedy » -preyented::: 4 For, «a few days: after 
death,' the body: was; opened inj the: Infirmaryy in: 
_ the .presence ofa great, number) ofthe facalty, 
when jlo,..instead: of .a child, an immense “schir- 
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--pous-ovarium «was found | I went home from ‘this 
dissections not certainly with feelings of the most 
comfortable kind, being stung with self condem- 
ning thoughts, for having made’ so’ complete a 
surrender of’my judgement to the authority’ of 
others; for Thad, like almost every medical gen- 
tlemanin the town, once seen the woman in’ her 
lifetime, but had neverexamined her. Though in: 
this case the child grew rapidly, and had attained a 
gota size, yet the mother never felt it give the least 
movement; notwithstanding’ that in all: the cases 
that have oecurred of this kind, in which:the child 
had reached: any considerable ‘size,: the motions 
were more: painfully percéptible: than in’ the ordi- 
nary: pregnancy. The breasts, too, were very flat 
and ‘pendulous,: without»any ‘mark of :an areola 
around the nipple; but it appears that the state of 
the breasts, which used. to: be: examined “formerly | 
for the purpose of ascertaining.a present or recent 
pregnancy, are considered now too vulgar a:concern 
to be thought worthy of notice mt the wise: oy 
eT of rae b Chae ad oatidd, 

fi seustada: sais satbenigh in sable, name. sus ‘ina if 
men could err so egregiously: in’ so plain 'a case5 
of what-value: ought their authority to beideemed 
in‘the: present ‘case, which, in the opinion: of all 
eandid thinking men must-be considered:of great 

| P 
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intricacy, nde ‘upon. any st apap beset with 
| almost insurmountable difficulties ? | GOH 


Ris 


‘ly was s not interrogated respecting the cause’ re 
Miss Burns’s death. The causes of sudden death 


are so numerous, and arise from such a diversity 
of incidents i In our frames, and in this case are 86 
completely indiscoverable, on account ‘of ‘the most 
disgracefully deficient dissection | ever made, and on 
which any legal proceedings. were attempted to be 
founded, that it would almost appear presumption 
in. any,man who had not carefully, watched the 
symptoms, to form even a conjecture about them. 

Taking into. consideration, however, the: imper- 
fectly. described “symptoms, and the” ‘position in 
which she died, ‘IT will venture to state ‘what ap- 
pears. to me the most probable conjecture. | I con- 
sider it’ “purely accidental, and. little. connected 
‘with the’ disease with which: she was: affected, 
and which: seems to have been’in a great meastie 
removed. ©The danger of a sudden transition from 
the recumbent to the erect posture in’ cases ‘of dé- 
bility, especially from the affections of ‘the ‘ali- 
mentary canal, as ina cholera morbus, “dysentery, 
and. putrid fevers, | is Well known. ‘ Inténding' to 
have gone for certain purposes into another room, 

_ Miss Burns, at the time she had reached! the par- 
lour door, began to feel the frequent effects of an 
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—-etect posture, a deficient supply of blood to the 
head, anda diminished, action in the brain ; find- 
ing herself going, she laid hold of the corner of 
the. room and, fell against it. She unfortunately 
did not. fall upon the floor, but the head and up- 
per.part of the body were supported i in the erect 
position against the corner of the room. The faint 
was prolonged by the’ same cause which had occa- 
sioned it; the erect ‘position of the head, and ter-. 
minated.in death. My esteemed friend Mr. Thom- 
son, formerly. Deputy Inspector of Hospitals. in 
this District, and my superior; now: head of the 
medical staff to the, gallant armies in’ ’ Portugal, 
informed. me that, in the West Indies, ae he 
had long .been Staff Surgeon, soldiers who. had 
been. affected with. fevers: and. fluxes, were . fre- 
quently: found unexpectedly dead, sitting upon 
(their. close. stools... The explanation: which this 
sage ; experienced officer gave of: this. event, the 
same which I have now related, ‘made a deep i im- 
pression on. my, mind, _ The reason. that feeble 
exhausted. persons. do not more frequently die of 
faintsis;. that the disease. proves. generally its own 
-eure,. by bringing the person to the ground; for by 
_the recumbent posture,. the force of the: circulation 
is restored to the head, the babi of the brain. ex: 
_eited,: and) Jife. renewed. fengiue sity bempoa 
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I have.been accused) by’ the authors of the 
F: i Wiatieatioa's -of not having, acted, with profes 
sional: openness ». and candour towards ithem: by 
concealing ...my. intentions! and). opinions. »'This 
charge they have. endeavoured, to'support. by: ‘con- 
necting together detached parts, of; private’convers- 
sations... But. this, like-all other charges, of actions 
not. consistent with. the strictest honour,and, rectix 
tude. that have been. advanced against, me;. will; be 
found. totally unfounded: My. sentiments:on:the 
case.in question; were .well;known, to.many of my: 
friends,and: could not: be unknown to:some of the: 
authors. of shee: Vindication” some time before d> 
left. Liverpool. When I first, accidentally saw. the: 
womb, (for-having dined. one day at: Mr. Reay’s in» 
company, with: his partner Mr,: Hay, | Liwas! asked 
after dinner if I had any: curiosity. to.see, thersto»: 
mach, and, the. uterus. of), Miss Burns):» al was Seiad 
with, its, large and bag-like) form, ,and. having ‘put! 
some questions,about, hemorrhage, a doubt: arose 
in.my mind, ‘respecting: its having parted :withsa> 
child ; anddrom, the manner in. which I argued:the:: 
subject: with. these gentlemen iat’ that: time ctheys« 
must/have been convinced that] entertained doubts 
respecting its; One: Sunday, some:weeks hefore'the 
trial, Ido. not :recollect: whether 1 had: then’ beens» 
| served with a subpeena or not; :: met Mrx Hay.and: 
Mr. Reay at the epaiheceee of thesdndemay. 
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‘The poisoning’ of animals for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the action*‘of different poisons became the 
subject of ourconversation; »Texpressly said that 
a hole of any ‘considerable: magnitude ‘could not! be 
directly produced during life*by poisdn ; and I ap- 
peal:to Mr, Reay,’ Mr, Gresly;and Mr. Thompson, 
the nephew ofthe Inspector, who accompanied me, 
for the’ truth ‘of the’ assertion, I observed that 
since they’ were'in the way of killing animals’I 
would be obliged to/Mr. Hay if'he would open the 
thorax of some of them ina way I would: explain’ 
to him, as I was then engaged ‘in investigating ‘the 
causes of the motion of the blood ; and my attempts: 
to‘elucidate this obscure but: most important part 
ofthe gonstitution of animal life; will perliaps soon’ 
be laid before the public. He replied that he would’ 
with pleasure give me every assistance in his’ power: 
but that forreasons: which would ‘occur toumyself" 
k could not’ be permitted to witness thi sé’ experi-" 
ments. Did’ this conversation shew’ any’ desire of’ 
concealment: on my part, ‘ora disposition to coin" 
municate*on the’ part of Mr, Hay.’ On’another” 
occasion, I) told Mr.°Hay ‘that T was’ of ibe . 
that: Mis$ Burns did - not die of poison.’ Mr. Hay” 
said that if that was my’ opinion: ‘T-must be igho- 
 rant-of the case: But Mr, Hay never preie i 
toiremove my’ ignorance.’ On the Friday, Think,” 
totes the: trials) two ‘days’ before I left ‘Livery 
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when Jit *was! generally ‘known that Tohad: been 
subpenaéd onthe part of the:defence, and thatil 
had entertained opinions’ different from the medi- 
cal witnesses 6f ‘the crown, Iemet Mr. Hay, whe, _ 
after the usual! salutation ‘said; Well, understand | 
that we are to be sweated by you and Dr. Gamp- 
bell at Lancaster.?.0F- replied that T)was certainly 
going ‘to Lancaster, and: expected » to’ meet» Dr. 
Campbell and some other medical gentlemen, ‘in 
consultationcon this case. Mr. Hay, askedvifid 
knéws ‘as was reported, that some London anatomist 
was expected to be ‘there; for they seemed. always 
to be alarmed about some terribleeman from Lon- 
don. 'Ireplied I did not know. At parting, I:saidj 
‘Well, Hay; we shall meet again at. Pheloppi.”? On 
the Wednesday before the’ trial; as came out of 
the Crown ‘court I found’Mr: Willy Statham, the © 
solicitor for the prosecution, Dr: Gerard, Dr.cBos- 
tock, and, 1 think, Mr-‘and Mrs. ‘Lawson , inithe 
passage, waiting; as I’supposed;'to be called inj to 
give evidence before the Grand Jury“ Mr. Statham 
said, ‘“Dr. Carson, we are alarmed to see'you here? 
‘¢ No,” [ replied, “Tvam® sure! you: can: never “bé 
alarmed at the discovery of truth.” »¢ Godeforbids?” 
said Mr. Statham, « T wish: you could be of any ser- 
vice to him sit isan. unpleasant: business for all :con- 
cerned.” Hé mentioned these words with:a feeling 
thatdid honour to his’ heart; atpartingyTsaid,*“we! 
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came all here for thesame purpose, the discovery 
of truth2?) Dri:Gerard and Dr. Bostock.were both 
present» at ‘this conversation 3 they said nothing ; 
but I observed the contemptuous ‘smile that played 
upon’ the counténances of, these gentlemen.) On 
the samerday,: { think, | met. Mr. Hay walking 
along the Castle wall, After some talking, Mr: Hay 
observed; that if I had not prepared. myself I might 
make: an awkward appearance, or words to. that 
purpose..‘‘ Appearance !”’ said. I, ‘+1 do. not know 
for what. purpose I am brought-here,” meaning, and 
Mr. Hay could not have misunderstood my mean- 
ing.; that I did not know that [ should be required 
to make ‘any appearance in;court., My answer was 
short, because, I felt. hurt at. the. impertinence 
of the observation. about awkward, appearance, 
Mr. Hay asked me, where I. lodged, was informed, 
and promised to’ call upon me that evening; ,but- 
though I waited in the whole evening on purpose, 
Mr. Hay never called;,either that evening or.the 
next: day.’ As’ Mr..Hay appears, through. .the 
whole of, this business, to. have acted,.not from 
_ ‘his own opinion,’ but, in. consequence of consul- 
-. tations with’ his colleagues, I suppose. that it.was 
in these consultations deemed adviseable that Mr, 
Hay should-not visit: me, lest, perhaps, he should 
be too communicative.. Now, if.there could.be 
any advantage obtained: by the communication of 
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tir setitimeiits, ‘of if it even’could be done with- 
out forfeiting duty, of which I am doubtful, was 
it not the part of these gentlemen to make up to’ 
me, ‘as well asmine tomake up to them? They 
knew that my opinions’ differed ‘from theirs, at 
least on the question of poison, as wellas T knew 
that theirs: differed from’ mine. But the fact is, 
they were too confident in their own powers 
and wisdom, to think, ‘that what they had’ to ad- 
vance, after so many months study, could be 
shaken by any thing that could be said by me, or 
any other person. They certainly all knew that 
Dr. Campbell was subpoénaed on the defence, 
why did they not. We a communication’ i : 
that si we e 
Thie sen of thie! ‘“¢ Vindication” have’ con 
nected a garbled part ‘of a private conversation | 
between Mr. Hay and me, with’ another garbled _ 
part of a private conversation between Mr. M‘Cul- — 
loch and me, at Liverpool, previous: to the trial, | 
for the purpose of’ proving that’ I ‘had acted with 
deceit in the case. “They have inserted this” very | 
imperfectly stated part of a conversation’ between | 
pr M‘Culloch and’ me for more purposes than 
- It'was' understood that that very intelligen 
piiiableths entertained sentiments ‘different ‘from 
theirs on the subject of pregnancy. ‘They wished, 


‘therefore, by onesmeans. or ‘another; tovletat be 
publicly -knowm, that this gentleman, was. on their 
side, of, the. questions) as, the town, has justly. mueh 
reliance | on, that: practitioner’ 's sentiments . dineevery — 
thing. that respects, Midwifery,...But,Inam happy 
thatjany, part, of, this, conversation, has: been: men-— 
tioned... as. it,.e enables. meé,, Without, ;violating ).my 
honour by; stating a, private:,confidential..conver, 
sation,: to;communicate,the whole. ... For some, time 
before , m3 Jett, Liyerpool,. I had. attended, both,Mr, 
Ms Culloch’s, patients, and. himself; for he; had, had 
a, Very... severe and dangerous; illnesse, es, The: day | bes 
fore a9 set out for Lancaster, when, hewas, i dn. & state 
of; convalescence,.2 and able, to. sityup in, bedjl. told 
him that I was under the necessity, of. delivering 
up my charge ; that I had been subpoenaed to go to 
Laneaster,on the trial of Mr, Angus:;and that so 
far.as had been, informed. of, the, case, .my,opi- 
_ nions. differed, from those of, the. gentlemen, ssa 
opened;the» body. -Jisaad, that, that.hole,.. meaning 
the. holeyin,Miss,.Bums’s 8 stomach, was never: occa 
sioned: by,. poison ;. that I, was eyen doubtful .whes 
ther, she; hadhad.a a child,. observing, , that L, under=, 
stood, there. was, little. or. no flooding. Mz Ly, »M‘Culy: 4 
doch, without. allowing, me, to,, explain. my asentiz: 
ments fully,. said, jwas.cextainly. misinformed, for. 
that woman-nust necessarily, have flooded to. death; 
‘thaklt, was Mppossinle, it, could ai oiherwiiaee cone 
Q 
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sidering: the, uncontracted: state in rivals the womb : 


was ; for that he had known women flood to death 
when the: contraction was one-half. greater than 1 in 
this case. I said 1 was glad to hear these senti- 
ments from him, and to find that the result of my 
__Yeasoning, founded on the established principles: of 
-our constitutions, agreed so exactly with his experi- 
ence. i then observed, that/if she did not die of 
a flooding, did it not follow, that she could not 
have had a’ child? Mr., M‘Culloch would not 
allow of any other supposition but. that: she had 
had a child, and must have flooded to death —He 
at that time did not mention any thing respecting 
the delivery of a child that had been long dead, nor 
‘for some weeks after my return from the trial —It 
having again been urged that, if she had not flooded 
violently until she died,’ or if the vessels had not 


been plugged up by coagula, it appeared to. me to 


. follow from his reasoning, that she could not. have 
been ‘pregnant ; he idiot said ‘‘ How can you. ace 


count for the appearances of the womb. on any | 


other supposition ?’ TI replied, that that was not 
absolutely necessary, we were often able to disprove 
the supposed causes of an appearance,’ without be- 
ing able to substitute the real causes in'theirplace ; 
but J observed, that, as he well knew, there were 
Many causes besides pregnancy of distending” the 
womb; as steatoms, ples, dropsies, and tympanitic 
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affections. He then said that he had had’ two cases 
of Hydatic dropsy, which had brought on pains 
exactly resembling labour pains’; and that, im his 


opinion, these were the most likely after pregnan- 


cy, to have distended the womb and os uteri. It 
‘was upon this suggestion of Mr. M‘Culloch’s, 
in a great measure, that I fixed upon Hydatids 
as the most probable cause of the distention of the 
womb and dilatation of its mouth, independent of 
pregnancy and the delivery of a child, when ques- 
‘tioned upon that head by the Counsel. It is fair 
_to add, that Mr. M‘Culloch still maintained ‘the 
opinion that she had been delivered of a child, 
and that, of consequence, she at Hecesaeeny 
_ flooded to death.* | ANG 


Now, I would ask any aids ofthis man, wherein 
‘do the sentiments which I supported in evidence 
differ from those of Mr. M‘Culloch? “I only pur- 
‘sued the argument one step further. If his opi- 
; _nion, namely, that ba must vs ere Me have flooded 


sks % Mr. ‘M‘Culloch ‘has seen this statement, and acknow- 
ledges it to be in substance what passed between him and me, 
before my departure for Lancaster... I understand, Mr. _M. 
» still maintains that Miss Burns must either have died of a 
| flooding, or parted with a child that had been some time 
"dead in the womb: Mr. M, hae seen 1 the ene § soon ‘after its 
" ‘extraction from the body.’ CRD 
Q g 
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to death if she Raa been. delivered | of a child,- be 
true; then it will follow, that if she did not flood. 
‘to death, she certainly could not have been deli- 
‘vered of a child. If any. proposition be trae the 
‘converse of that proposition must also be true.: If 
twice two make four, with the same certainty wall, 
four’ make twice two. Although my deductions. - 
from the consideration of the structure,. mechan. 
ism and physiology of the womb appeared tomy» 
mind conclusive and certain; I, nevertheless, must é 
conféss that their conformity to the experience.of 
Mr. M‘Culloch enabled me to support them with » 
a confidence which otherwise ‘I should’ not {have | 
possessed. Any. man who is acquainted with ithe . 
vigorous and clear judgement of this gentleman ; 
and knows how completely his powers have, for: 
more than twenty years, been devoted to his ‘pro~. 
fessional duties, will consider me justified.in Place. 
ing great rehance On his opinion. 
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I peer ie Gann tlie very. dishonourable . 
and unmanly attempt which the authors. of; thes, 
« Vindication” have made to injure my character, 
by hunting after my private | confidential : conversa-~ 
tions, and by the unfair use of those. which they have 
SO scandalously obtained. A system of, espionnage, 
such: only as could have. been. supposed ..to. exist 
under the suspicious ‘tyranny. of a: _Robespiere; a 
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-geems to have fixed its’ cankering n roots i in the, fair 
fields of» Britain. re it 4 | 


» Bat: ie would ae my opponents, even: ‘though 
we had made’a communication of our sentiments, 
what end‘could have been served by it? Do: they. 
suppose that by their giving-up something, and me. 
something, we should have come to something like | 
an ‘agreement in opinion? “The‘idea is as absurd 
as itis unprincipled. Such a shaping and pairing, of 
opinions does not at all correspond with my ideas 
of morality, ina case where an oath is concerned. 
I certainly think that I should be offering an insult 
to the’ understanding and virtue of any man,, were 

‘Ttomake such a degrading proposition to him. And 
any proposal that I. should swear somewhat differ- 
ently from the convictions of my mind, in order that 
there might not appear any difference of opinion 
among us, would be regarded by me as equal to 
the most opprobrious appellation, and would. cer- 
tainly imply a belief.on the part of, the proposer, _ 
that I Was ppaMts of the most dishonest actions, ) 


“Basis, I do not think it, atl all allowable, for: a , 
witness, to communicate, his knowledge and. _ Opi- a 
nions. to the witnesses of .the opposite party, Be 
From the time that a man is subpoenaed to, give 
evidence upon any case, he is bound by honour ~ 
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and instices to. wiohd ur conntiiniestions that. ‘may 
defeat the effect: of that evidence.) . ‘This. is:espe- 
cially. necessary and right in. cases where the in- 
terests and character of the witnesses are in. cBRY 
respect connected with the success of their eve. 
dence, or with the “establishment of the opinions 
they are known to have adopteder i 5 yh Se 

But: it is said that the sia * ee nfay,, in 
‘such ‘cases, be always defeated; that,.as the J udge 
and the Jury cannot.be supposed to be fully. in- 
formed on medical subjects, , any difference of ; 
opinion between the medical witnesses must ne- 
eessarily confound: and deceive. But if there. is 
any: evil consequence: likely to arise from this, 
that evil proceeds from the constitution of ‘the 
court; not from the nature of the evidence. . These 
gentlemen reflect upon: the qualifications of the 
) cine ‘and ae Le for Aiba the assis of 
accuse this of not! rhelng able. to: agtictagat lige 
evidence that may be breught before them. The 
doctrine, that the witnesses of simple facts and of 
plain deductions from these facts,-should take, a 
greater range, connect these opinions and: facts 
_ with-cireumstances, ‘and constitute themselves, in 
@ manner, judges, is dangerous: in the extreme, © 
and deserves the strongest reprobation. It cer- 
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tainly is a most arbitrary idea, and one most in- 
consistent with thé principles of ‘justice; {particu- 
jatly with the humane ‘spirit of the British ‘laws) 
to maintain, that a’man on his*trial for life,'should 
be deprived of the benefit of such witnesses as he 
may suppose, from their knowledge’ of the trath, 
may be serviceable to him. | The proposition can- 
not be too much execrated: Were it acted upon 
in any case, it would afford a precedent that would 
lead to the overthrow of all’ those: barriers by 
which our liberties and lives are protected,’ and 
put it in the power of any ‘set ‘of men, by  form- 
ing a conspitacy, to destroy the property, charac- 
ter, liberty, and ‘even ‘life,/of any manic Hy,in 
trials depending principally*on medical evidence, 
any evil exist, (which I am far from: supposing: to 
be the case) it‘consists inthe constitution ofthe 
‘Court. ‘In trials respecting naval and military 
‘transactions,—transactions far removed from: the 
ordinary occurrences of life, the Judges are naval 
-andsmilitary men.’ The doctrine of the authors 
‘of the’ Vindication’? would lead to this, that, in 
such cases as the present, the Jury should be prac- 
“titioners im medicine: «But men of ‘plain:under- 
standings, even in matters with which they are not 
“ fally acquainted, can easily discover whose evi- 
~ dence is'plain and consistent, and: whose is shifting 
and contradictory. Accordingly, we do “not: find 
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that, where the medical evidence has been op- . 


posite, the result’ has always been the acquittal 


of the Prisoner. In the memorable ‘trial ‘of Cap- 
tain Donellan, for the murder of Sir Theodosius | 
Boughton, the celebrated Mr. John Hunter, who - 
had never seen the body of Sir Theodosius, con. 
tradicted’ the medical evidences ‘for the crown ; | 


nevertheless, Captain Donellan’ was ‘executed. 
Notwithstanding this diversity of sentiment, no 


blame was ever’ thrown upon Mr. Hunter, 'nor — 
on the witnesses‘on the part of the prosecttién: 
They were all ‘supposed to’ have declared the . 
honest sentiments of their minds on subjects. 
upon which ‘men ‘might. honourably differ. Al-_ 


berti differed from Bonhius, and Boerhaave from 
Techmeyer,. ons¢ases upon which there were ju- 


dicial proceedings. ~But not only have individuals | 


entertamed different» sentiments “on such . cases; 


without any opprobrium to. either,» even ‘col-. 


leges have done so. ‘We find in Zittman, that’a 
wound in the stomach was judged ‘of. its’-own 


nature mortal,, by the faculty of medicine at. | 
Leipsic, and: not mortal by those of: Helmstadt 
_ and». Wirtemberg. .» Valentini -mentions,’ that a~ 
wound in the same: part was declared acerdentally. 


mortal. by the» faculty of Giessen, and: absolutely 
mortal by the College of Physicians at Frankfort. 


ake ; 
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..., There as one > part of. es evidence, to o which, 
though it does. not exactly come:into the present 
inquiry, I trust I shall be excused for alluding, 
as. an advantage has been taken of it for the 
purpose of detracting from my professional, cha- 
racter. I was asked by Serjeant Cockell .whe- 
ther L had been bred to medicine. I replied that 
I had not, meaning that medicine was not the 
original, destination of my life. Attempts have 
been made from. this, to impress upon the town 
the belief that I was a self-taught doctor, and that 
I had, some how or other, obtained. one of the 
St. Andrews, or God knows whence, degrees, 
which adorn the names.of so many of my oppo- 
nents. The truth is, | was regularly educated to 
be a Physician at Edinburgh, where I studied al- 
most without interruption, during the long period 
of eleven years. I do not mention this with a view 
to arrogate any thing to myself on that account, as 
I know-well that the attainments of men are not 
_to be measured by the length of their academical 
studies. Itis only aslight foundation of knowledge 
that can be laid by the most industrious, during the 
time generally allotted to academic bowers ;. for it — 
must depend upon the employment. of our future 
lives what kind of superstructure is raised. I was 
originally educated for the Church of Scotland, 
and had undergone all the various trials required 
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By the laws of that Church, previous to vee exer- 
cise of the clerical functions. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the generally excellent education 
of the Scottish clergy, and with the length of 
time required by the institutions of that Church, 

_ to be spent by them in the preparatory studies of 
classical literature and philosophy, will not sup- 
pose that my early life has been misemployed, or 
that these studies did not afford.a good foundation 2 
for a medical education. 


It was by accident that I was ever concerned 
in this trial. Having, 1 in the manner I have stated, 
| seen the womb at Mr, Reay’s, and having, from 
that time, entertained doubts respecting the deli- 
very of a child ; the subject, as was natural to sup- 
‘pose, considering the vast importance of it, took. 
firm hold of my mind, and was repeatedly pressed 
upon its attention, by the frequency with which 
it was made the subject of cony ersation in all Cire. +: 
cles at Liverpool. The more I considered the 
subject of the pregnancy it appeared to me the e 
more doubtful; so that at length, I ventured to ex- 
press these doubts in the private circle of my. friends, 
not supposing that any use would be made of 
what I said, The knowledge of my doubts was 
conveyed to the ears of the friends of the prisoner. | 
When the solicitor, ‘on the part of the defence, 
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Mr. Atkinson of Lancaster, came to Liverpool: ie 
the course of last summer, to obtain all. possible 
information on the case, for the purpose of pre- 
naring his brief; and when the medical gentlemen 
who examined the body, refused to give him any 
information, (though it was well known that they 
were closeted almost daily with the solicitor for 
the prosecution, and had thereby shewn that they 
were completely enlisted upon one side of the 
question) he, at the direction of the ‘prisoner’s 
friends, called on me, and requested my opi- 
nions upon the case. He gave me a statement 
of the particulars of the medical part, as drawn 
up by the prisoner himself, from his recollection — 
of the examination before the coroner. I said I 
would take the case : into consideration, and 
send him my sentiments in writing, in a short. 
time. Accordingly | applied my mind to the con- 
sideration of this great question with seriousness - 
and assiduity, and’ without bias. At the time 
the solicitor called upon me, it was not, I believe, 
intended, at least no mention of such an intention 
was made to me, that I should be required to 
go to Lancaster. I was, however, about a month 
before the trial, served with a’ subpoena, and 
was informed, at the same time, that: some — 
other medical gentlemen, particularly Dr. Camp- 
bell of Kendal, were also subpcenaed. From this _ 
stash lg 
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time [ applied myself still more eagerly to. the 
‘subject ; ‘for, independently of the duty: by which 
I was now bound to endeavour to:form:a correct 
opinion, it was natural forme, expecting to meet 
in consultation on such an important case, gen- 
tlemen much my superiors: in years and expe-_ 
rience, and of high reputation in the world to 
wish 'to'appear before them in a favourable light. 
I knew, too, that it would be particularly expected 
of me, to bring all the information which my local 
situation afforded me an opportunity of obtaining. 
As it is well known that ‘a knowledge of the tem- 
perament, habits, diseases and general: health of 
the deceased, is of the greatest value ‘in ena- 
bling any medical’ gentleman to’ form ‘a correct — 
opinion on such question ; I availed myself:of all 
the means that existed of being fully informed 
on these points, and that information had no:small . 
share in’ fixing the opinions which: | supported. 
At Lancaster I met’ Dr. Campbell, of Kendal, who 
has long been known as one of the: most eminent 
medical characters in the North of England.  Af- 
ter a full discussion, we seemed to: be of one mind _ 
respecting both parts of the question, and jointly 
communicated our sentiments to the prisoner’s 
Counsellors, who, with the: Solicitor, had as- 
sembled to receive our opinions onthe evening 
before:the trial. We both stated distinctly, that 
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@8 our opinions referred:to the case that had been 
drawn up by the prisoner himself, and that asa 
slight: omission’ or variation’ in. the description 
might make an important difference in the conclu- 
sions that naturally. followed, our sentiments upon 
hearing the: medical evidence might be greatly 
changed. Both Dr. Campbell and myself said,.at 
this consultation, that no good: could be obtained, 
by our being examined in Court, and that they 
must depend upon the cross-examination of the 
medical witnesses for. the establishment of what 
we conceived to be the truth.. The Counsellors said 
that in this trial, which rested'so much upon medi- 
cal facts and anatomical details, about. which-they 
lamented that: they were so. imperfectly informed, 
they must depend in a great measure upon us; and 
for; that purpose they proposed that we.should 
take our seats immediately behind them in Court. 
This arrangement, accordingly was .observed.— 
After, however, all-the very ‘able and long-conti- 
nued exertions of the Counsellors, it appeared to 
them at. the close of the examination of the me- 
dical witnesses. for the Crown, that they had failed 
in completely establishing what they aimed at.— 
It was then proposed, -first to Dr. Campbell,:if he 
was willing to give evidence in court. » That gen- 
tleman declined it,-as:he had neither seen the’sto- 
mach nor womb of the deceased: but observed:that, 
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as I had, I might give my opinions with the greatest _ 
propriety. The’ question was then put to’me.— 

It was at this*moment of awful expectation a tre- 

mendous question. Duty called upon me to con- 

sent, but every thing else that could influence the 

human mind, opposed it. ‘It appeared that it could | 
only bea vain attempt to stem a torrent that, inthe 
general opinion, seemed to be overwhelming. My 

conduct, I knew, would be exposed to malignant 

interpretation. ' The constituted authorities of the 

town in which J lived, and on the good opinion of 
which the subsistence of myself and family in a _ 
great measure depended, were embodied in ‘the 

prosecution.’ I found that I should have to per- 
form: the ungracious office of contradicting the 

sentiments of the other medical gentlemen who 3 
had - been exanrined, with whom it was my ine 
terest, and a great gratification, to remain on terms 
of friendship. J would ask any man if any earthly 
consideration, or any of those sinister motives — 
which my opponents have so freely and unchari- 
tably imputed to me; could have influenced my— 
conduct.on so trying an occasion. IT was. sup- 
ported alone by the consciousness of rectitude, wen 
the imperious demands of duty, and, above all, 

by the conviction that I might one day have to 
_ answer for my pusillanimity before a tribunal still 
more awful than that before which the prisoner 
then stood——even the tribunal of Heaven. 
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_* The authors of the ‘‘ Vindication” have, with 
much feeling, lamented over the. ruins of my repu= 
tation, and with admirable delicacy, predicted the 
complete destruction of my prospects. Far be it 
from me to imitate these gentlemen, in presumptu- 
ously laying claim to the attribute, which belongs 
alone to. the great Searcher of hearts, that. of -dis-. 
cerning the hidden motives of human. actions., But 
the consequences of our actions-come fairly within 
the scope of human examination. So far as it has 
been in their power, those gentlemen have contri- 
buted to the accomplishment of their predictions. 
But should even the consequences which, with.so 
much appearance of satisfaction, they have. pre- 
dicted, or worse even than what their hearts could. 
wish, be realised ; it is. impossible that I should.ever. : 
feel the least compunction for what | have done. On. 
the contrary, this transaction will ever be contem- 
plated by the eye of reflection, with a delight that 
will more than counterbalance any transient evil 
that may proceed from it. . Character and interest 
are worthy the consideration of every good man, 
but by no means ought they to occupy. the first 
place in the scale of duty. It has ever been the: » 
rule of my life, and I trust I shall never be induced . 
to swerve from the sacred maxim, to,do what my 
conscience tells me to be right, and to leave the 
consequences to, God. _ But let me tell these gen- 
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tlemen, that there exists, deeply rooted in the 
hearts of men, a principle. of justice, which, 
though it may, on certain occasions, be for a time 
suppresed, overawed or blinded, will, at length, 

prevail over: every passion, and will assume the | 
seat, which prejudice may, for a time, have un- 
fairly occupied... When that period arrives, which, 
I perceive, is, in this case, not far distant, it will 
~ then be known. who shall have the greatest cause 
to lament 0 over the ruins of his. ses wi pe | 
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NOTE. See Page 78. 


Spot. RB ME sand HHO HR gE 
_ DE F be two great TiGTTO"? * Ohya 
circles in the same; 
plane, of two concentric 
spheres.—Let A L C 
be any segment of the 
ereat circle of the lesser 
sphere. Through ‘A, Cf 
draw the diameters D 
AG Ean FGK . 
H. Join A, C, and D, 
F. 


Then, GA:GD::AC:D F. Therefore, B A: E 
D::AC:DF. But the base A C, is to the base D F, 
as the segment A L C is to the similar segment D F, 
therefore A B, is to D E, as the segment A L C is to the 
segment DF. Butas AB, is to D E, so is the cube root - 
of the sphere of which A B C is a great circle to the cube 
root of the sphere of which D EF is a great circle. There- 
fore the segment A L C of the lesser circle, is to the similar — 
segment D F of the greater circle, as the cube root of the 
less sphere, is to the cube root of the greater. Suppose the 
cube root of the sphere, of which A BC is a great circle 
=n; and the cube root of the sphere, of which DEF isa 
great circle =m; and let A L C = b, and the similar seg- 
ment D F =x. Then n:m::b:x, but by supposition 
m* = 5n*%. take n equal to any number, as 2; m*° = 5 X 2° 
= 40, m= —° 40 = 33, very nearly. As the diameter of 
the supposed placental mark was ‘74 inches one way, and 64 the 
ether way, this space would be equal, very nearly, to the area 
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